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THE AUSTRALASIAN 
ELECTRICAL TIMES 


312 FLINDERS STREET 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


November 4, 1926 


Mr. O. H. Caldwell, Editor, 
Electrical Merchandising, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Caldwell: 


I posted to you today a copy of our issue 
October 27. On pages 689 and following 
of this number, there is an article “An Elec- 
trical Home in an Electric Shop.” 


This includes some illustrations of the 
finest electric shop we have yet in Melbourne, 
and it may be of interest to you to know 
that Mr. P. Magnus, who is the organizer of 
the undertaking and one of the directors, 
received his inspiration from Electrical 
Merchandising. 


He had intended to be an electrical engi- 
neer, but came into contact with your journal 
while employed by a Melbourne electrical 
firm, and was influenced by it to go into the 
merchandising side of the business. He set 
himself about nine years ago to have a shop 
in which he could display and demonstrate 
appliances effectively, and the result is shown 
in the article referred to. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN 
ELECTRICAL TIMES, 


W. Davey. 
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Hitch Your Wagon to These Stars 
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Nela Park, Cleveland, isa 
“Univerity of Light” dedicated 
by the National Lamp Works to 
improvement in lamps and prog- 
ress in the art of lighting 


Through its seventeen Sales 

Divisions and 50,000 retailers 

the National Lamp Works mar- 

kets annually 158 million 

MAZDA lamps made in twenty- 

three factories. These lamps 
are used in homes, factories, 
stores, streets, railways, flash- 
lights and automobiles. 





your seat and there you are’ 


AST year the New National Mazpa lamps were 

born under four lucky stars. And they have 

grown to nation-wide popularity with the Four-Star 
Plan pulling for them every*minute. 


Are you following this famous merchandising plan— 
that leaves nothing to luck and has doubled the 
volume of sales for many and many a National Mazpa 
lamp agent? Are you getting the greater profit from 
this simplified line of New National Mazpa lamps 
do all your prospects know all the advantages of these 
new and better lamps? 


The 1927 Four-Star Book is out. It will brighten the 
profits of thousands of dealers. Hitch your wagon 
to these stars and 1927 will be the biggest lamp 
selling year you ever had. 


If you don’t receive a 1927 Four-Star Book 
by the middle of January, write to the 
Publicity Department, Nela Park, Cleveland. 


“Hitch your wagon to a star, keep 
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“MAZDA” is not the 
name of a product but the 
trade-mark of a Research 
Service, and only those 
lamp manufacturers 
entitled to receive this serv- 
ice may distinguish their 
lamps with the mark, 
MAZDA. 
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1927- 


and the New World Ahead! 


HAT will the New Year bring? 

This thought is natural in the 

mind of every electrical merchant 

just now. How do other men feel 
about it? 

On the following pages you will read a 
remarkable symposium of opinion concerning 
the electrical trade’s opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities during 1927, contributed by 
leaders in all branches of this great electrical 
industry. 

These are sober-minded business men, many 
of them carrying vast responsibilities. They 
have paused in their daily tasks to grant you 
a glimpse of their own vision of the great elec- 
trical markets which they see ahead, their 
judgment as to the prospects. 


RUNNING through all these 
varied comments is a common theme of confi- 
dence in the developments of 1927 coupled 
with the generally expressed feeling that the 
work of the electrical trade in selling electrical 
merchandise has only just begun. 

Clearly, electrical men are coming to recog- 
nize that we are plump in the middle of a new 
world,—with new standards of living, new 
demands, new interests, new tastes, new neces- 
sities, compared with the far-off days of even 
five years ago. And in the center of this 
highly-accelerated existence that has come 


upon us, is always the central motive power— 
electricity. 

In dozens of ways electricity is now trans- 
forming American domestic life and condi- 
tions. Radio, for example, has revolutionized 
our evenings at home. The electric oil burner 
adds another living floor to the house. The 
electric refrigerator is adding new delicacies 
to our home menus. Electric cooking, wash- 
ing, and ironing lift the remaining labors of 
housekeeping. And a host of other devices 
contribute to the refinements of living. The 
public is waking up and demanding these 
things. 


MEANWHILE the electrical indus- 
try is rousing itself to meet these opportunities 
and responsibilities in this new world that is 
upon us. 

The lighting companies are leading the way 
with searching self-scrutiny and a study of the 
present situation, measured in per capita units. 
The electrical contractors see themselves 
hailed on all sides as the neck of the bottle 
through whom the electrification of American 
homes must really come. Jobbers and dealers 
are conscious of new volume and profit possi- 
bilities. 

A new spirit of accomplishment is astir in 
the electrical trade. The industry is taking to 
its commercial opportunities more seriously, , 
more purposefully than ever before. 








INDUSTRY and TRADE LEADERS 


MESSAGES written for ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING by 
and chatin-store merchandtsers, and 





The Field for Appliances in the Home 
Is Enormous and Unlimited 


HAVE just been examining Electrical Merchandising’s 

survey of the average electricity consumption in Ameri- 
can homes. This shows that the average residence customer 
uses 365 kw.-hr., yearly, and pays an annual bill amounting 
to $27.89. 

It seems to me that these results, although moderate, are 
a good indication that a great deal of effective missionary 
work has been done in the effort to popularize the use of 
electrical appliances in the home. The field, however, is 
enormous and unlimited, so that the natural and stimulated 
growth will undoubtedly bring about a very great increase 
in revenue from this source. 

You ask my suggestion as to the best way to bring about 
such increase. If I could te'l you, I would be the greatest 
advertising man in the country. There is, however, one 
thing in my mind, and that is the use of plenty of self- 
explanatory pictures and not too much reading matter in 
advertising directed to the public. People will not take the 
trouble to read verbose printed matter. 

With every wish for the growth of the business, 


Thomas A. Edison 


Edison Laboratories, Orange, N. J. 


Proper Wiring of Homes Will Bring 
Billions of Business 


By Samuel Insull 


President, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 


INCE 1916 the number of electri- 
J cally wired homes in the United 
States has increased 190 per cent, the 
number of electric customers has in- 
creased 173 per cent, electrical output 
in kilowatt-hours has increased 180 per 
cent; but the number of electrically 
operated domestic appliances in use 
has increased in that time only 100 per 
cent. 

The shortest road to large-volume 
matt sales and steady profits is by way of 
standardization, massed production and low costs. 

There are 4,500,000 homes in the Mississippi Valley not 
yet wired at all. Of the 7,000,000 homes that are classed 
as wired a majority are not adequately wired, and the vast 
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majority lack even moderate appliance equipment. Appli- 
cation of the above program to this situation runs into 
staggering figures: Nearly a billion dollars for wiring 
and fixtures, more than six billion dollars for lamps and 
appliances, nearly three-quarters of a billion for additional 
central-station investment to supply the additional electrical 
energy required—a total of eight billions of new business. 
Staggering as the figures are, they are, neverthe’ess, an 
accurate index to the potential market. These eleven or 
twelve million of homes are going to have electric service, 
with all of its comforts and conveniences and labor saving 
advantages. They will not wait indefinitely for it. 


Our Work Is All Ahead of Us 
By R. F. Pack 


President, National Electric Light Association; Vice-President 
and General Manager Northern States Power Company, 

Minneapolis, Minn, 

E HAVE not made this truly an 

electrical age in the home. It is 
to the interest of everyone concerned, 
residence customer, manufacturer of 
electrical equipment, jobber, retailer 
and electric light and power company 
that this should be done. The cus- 
tomer is benefited as electrical labor 
saving equipment banishes household 
drudgery, while more liberal consump- 
tion tends toward a lower average rate. 
To the manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer it means increased business. 

To the electric light and power company it means addi- 
tional business and better satisfied customers, as those who 
have considerable household equipment obtain more service 
at a slight increase in cost. The American home is using 
an average of only one kilowatt hour a day, barely suffi- 
cient for adequate lighting. Our work is all ahead of us. 
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“We Look Forward With Confidence to 1927” 
By Gerard Swope 


President, General Electric Company 


N THE electrical industry we are 

looking forward to the year 1927 
with confidence that the high rate of 
business that has been done this year 
will be continued in the next. The 
electrical industry is fortunate in that 
new uses and new applications of elec- 
tricity are constantly being made in the 
homes and in the workshops. 
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1927 a Year of Active Business 
By F. A. Ketcham 


Laecutive Vice-President, Graybar Electric Company, New York 


T IS hard to think of anything but 

prosperity when one is enjoying 
prosperity, so in looking ahead it is but 
natural that the future must reflect 
the present—which means that we see 
for 1927 a year of continued good busi- 
ness. 

Even without the psychological in- 
fluence of present conditions and 
viewed solely in the light of cold 
economics there is nothing on the busi- 
ness horizon that warrants the raising 


of storm signals. All our plans for 1927 are based on a 
year of active business. 





Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
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Wiring All Homes Adequately the 
Immediate Problem 


By J. S. Tritle 

General Manager Merchandising Department, Westinghouse 

Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio 

STIMATES have been made that, 

4if all houses now under wire were 
adequately wired and electrical devices 
used in these homes equal to what has 
been accomplished in certain sections 
of the country, the average bill per 
home would be from seven to ten times 
as large as at present. Future growth 
of the sale of electric current must 
come mainly from increased consump- 
tion in the home, this fact being ap- 
preciated by the public utility com- 
panies, who are paying greater attention each year to mer- 
chandising policies. 

Therefore, the problems are of having all homes ade- 
quately wired and electrified and having this done in the 
least possible time. 

The public utility electric manufacturer, electric jobber 
and electric contractor and dealer will always be-in the 
picture and, the sooner they act in unison, the sooner this 
work will be accomplished. 

Therefore, a joint committee composed of members from 
the National Electric Light Association, National Electric 
Manufacturers Association, National Jobbers Association 
and Electragists International should be formed to study 
and work out a solution of this problem. 


Our Opportunity Has Never Been: Greater 
By F. L. Maytag 


President, The Maytag Company, Newton, Ia. 


N VIEWING the new year of 1927 

the thing which comés to me more 
forcibly than anything else is our colos- 
sal responsibility to the people of.‘this 
nation, if not to the whole world. Peo- 
ple who are depending upon us to give 
them the means whereby electricity 
may lighten their work, make their 
lives more enjoyable, and give them the 
time for pleasures that only a few used 
to enjoy. Our responsibility to man- 
kind is far greater than to ourselves 
or to our families and our opportunity for proving this has 
never been greater than it will be in 1927. 





Commercial Men Coming Into Their Own 


By H. N. McConnell 


Electric Bond and Share Company, New York 


HE New Year opens with great 

promise for the electrical industry 
it seems to me, and especially for the 
central station commercial man. There 
has never been a time in the history of 
the power companies when there was 
so great an appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities for market building and the 
importance of sales organization and 
management. The attention of the 
industry is focussed on the possibilities 
for the development of greater electric 
service in the home. The public also has gotten the idea 
and the stage is set for what will some day be called the 
finest achievement in our history. 





Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 








FORECAST 1927 BUSINESS 


central-station executives, manufacturers, jobbers, department 
specialty and contractor-dealers 


Greaier Use of Electricity in the Home 


By Geo. A. Hughes 


President, Edison Electric Appliance Company Inc., Chicago 


HE constructive forces in the Public 

Service industry now working for 
increased nationally directed merchan- 
dising activity and better co-operation 
with dealers, together with better pro- 
motional rates for the larger load 
building appliances — will bring a 
greater use of electricity in the home. 
A revenue to the public service com- 
panies of $150 per year per home is not 
impossible. Every electrical manufac- 
turer and dealer can profitably play 
his part in working toward this goal—the universal adop- 
tion of the idea of the complete electric home. 


Electrical Industry No Longer Goes It Alone 
By H. A. Lewis 


Vice-President, Electric Refrigeration Corp., Detroit 


HE architect, the builder, the in- 

terior decorator and the home effi- 
ciency expert plus the real estate mort- 
gage banker have caught up with the 
electrical man in terms of using elec- 
tricity as a household servant and 
beautifier. 

During 1927, the electrical industry 
will be following the lead of these other 
interests in home electrical applica- 
tions. 

During the coming year we will be 
designing, manufacturing and selling'to the other man’s 
specifications and interpretations of what the public wants. 

In a broad sense, the entire building industry is our 
partner and commencing with 1927, it becomes the senior 
partner. “The go it alone” policy that we electrical men 
have been forced to pursue in our sales work is now a 
thing of the past. 

In partnership there is strength, but there are also added 
responsibilities and limitations. 

1927 will be a year in which we acquire “partnership 
manners” to the senior member of the firm. 


Need for Co-operative Selling Efforts 
By Joseph A. Fowler 


President, Association Electragists International; President, 
Fowler Electric Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

HE growth of the electrical indus- 

try has been so rapid that we have 
been content to let it develop itself 
satisfied with the unexplored fields still 
ahead of us in unwired homes and busi- 
nesses. Today we find these fields have 
been very largely reached and we face 
the end of the easy expansion period. 

Sut an even greater outlet for ex- 
pansion exists in the underwired homes 
and buildings of the country—awaiting 
only the education of the public for its 
development. 

There is a vital need for more intensive co-operative 
selling effort between manufacturers, jobbers, central sta- 
tions and contractors. When the electrical industry as a 
unit talks to the public only of quality, efficiency and ade- 
quacy of installations and service, the growth in wiring 
which we are seeking will come. 
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Speed Up Appliance Sales to Increase Kw.-Hr. 
per Capita 
By James E. Davidson 


‘hair ’ rei sects N.E.L.A.; Vice-President and 
. ye ecru enna? Heerae Secaear Company, Omaha, Neb. 
*XECUTIVES of management and 
operating companies are mainly 
interested in extending the lighting, 
power and heating service of their com- 
panies in order to render greater serv- 
ice to their customers. _ 

This, and obtaining increased reve- 
nue, can only be accomplished by the 
personal interest and more support be- 
ing given now than in the past to the 
New Business Departments. : 

There should be a general speeding 
up on the sale of merchandise and electric service in order 
that the kilowatt hour per capita will be increased during 
1927. 





Stabilization of Instalment Policy the Need of 
Retail Appliance Trade 


By Judson C. Burns ™;*' 


President, Judson C. Burns, Inc., Philadelphia 


HE household appliance retail in- 

dustry needs its installment policy 
reconstructed and stabilized by national 
manufacturers if it is to live and with- 
stand soaring sales costs and ever in- 
creasing overhead. We need an estab- 
lished, standardized, national policy 0 
at least 20 per cent down on appliances, 
and a maximum period of payments 
not to exceed ten months. A policy of 
this sort, backed by the national manu- 
facturers, would stabilize = es 

iance business, inaugurate a new era in this form o 
ed that would be reflected back in more, better, 
safer, dealers and agencies, capable of increasing sales 
volume and making their payments promptly to manufac- 
turers. 





Export Markets for Electrical Merchandise 
By Harris E. Dexter 


Chief SS of 
~LECTRICAL merchandise from 
the United States is found in 
nearly every country of the world 
where electricity is available; however, 
the principal markets are Canada, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and Latin 
America, including Cuba and Mexico. | 
Exporters should concentrate their 
activities in these markets. ; 
Many exporters are today trying to 
spread out their effort over the entire 
world rather than specializing in the 
important markets, and are apparently losing sight of the 
fact that the future of our electrical merchandise export 
business depends very largely upon how well we train our 
foreign retail sales outlets. 





Entering 1927 With Aggressiveness 
and Confidence 


By Fred Wardell 


President, Rureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, Mich. 


E HAVE just closed a year 

which will eclipse any previous 
one—a year marked by remarkab'e 
sales success. 

We are entering the New Year with 
aggressiveness and confidence, for we 
have found that business is largely 
what we make it. All things come to 
those who go after them, and any or 
ganization which truly believes in and 
practices this philosophy can make it- 
self in a large measure independent of 
the temporary ups and downs of business. 
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Electrical Industry in Most Advantageous 
Position ‘ 


By O. Fred Rost 


President, Newark Electrical Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 


‘haa year 1927 opens its portals 
with greater promise than did any 
of its predecessors within the last 
decade. 

The Electrical Industry finds itself 
in the most advantageous position of 
any, in that the use of current is stead- 
ily on the increase, bringing propor- 
tionate increases in the consumption of 
electrical materials. 

If our leaders in future will be satis- 
fied with a reasonable advance each 
year, the electrical industry need have no fear of a business 
reaction for many years .to come. 





Educate the Public Electrically 
By G. Fred Laube 


President, Laube Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


HE year 1927 can and should be 

the largest electrical year, if we, in 
the electrical industry, will simply 
serve the public in connection with elec- 
trical things. 

We, however, cannot hope to serve 
the public unless we educate them on 
electrical things in a constructive way. 
I think that our efforts to educate the 
public on electrical goods and to serve 
them well should go a long way toward 
‘. * the desired results. 


All Together to Make 1927 the Greatest Year 
By Clyde L. Chamblin 


California Electric Construction Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


AM an optimist. As an electragist 

from the far west, I believe 1927 
will see the greatest progress yet made 
toward a better understanding and a 
closer co-operation among all branches 
of the industry both locally and nation- 
ally. I believe the whole industry is 
rapidly awakening to a realization of 
our interdependence and with a united 
front what can prevent us from mak- 
ing 1927 the greatest in our history? 


Broadening Use of Electricity Creates 
Increasing Opportunity 
By W. E. Robertson 


President, Robertson-Cataract Electric Company, Buffalo 


b he steadily increasing and broad- 
ening uses of electricity in the do- 
mestic, commercial and industrial fields 
offer an opportunity to make their com- 
bined efforts during 1927 surpass in 
results obtained any peak theretofore 
reached. 

This, even though we materially dis- 
count the general consensus of opinion 
that the business outlook for the com- 
ing year is only fair. 


Big Retailer Sees 1927 As Banner Year 
By Theodore Schlueter 


Maytag Company of California, Los Angeles 


—. of prosperous conditions 

today my personal opinion is that 
business outlook was never brighter 
for those who make up their minds to 
go out and get it. I believe that 1927 
will be a banner year for the sale of 
motor driven household appliances. 

Y Statement based upon a close study of 
past experience and future prospects. 
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Use Our Energy to Compete With 
Other Industries 


By C. E. Greenwood 

Chairman General Merchandising Committee N.E.L.A.; Superin- 

tendent Appliance Department Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston 

TATISTICS indicate an average of 

$2 per day per capita is spent by 
us Americans at retail. The electrical 
retailer’s share of that amount is so 
small that it cannot endure much re- 
duction through restricted sales from 
hard times. 

Choose either theory and our way to 
progress is clear. Our greatest prob- 
lem in electric merchandising is compe- 
tition for a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. De we not need to 
apply some of the energy expended for competition 
within the industry in overcoming competition of other in- 
dustries? Co-operative action behind a great educational 
drive on the merits of electric appliance service in the 
home will give it the share it merits of the household bud- 
get, large or small. Our business will be what we make it. 

We are fortunate that an awakened commercial con- 
sciousness in the Central Station industry is daily gaining 
momentum, and with this power behind the electrical mer- 
chandising field, I cannot feel other than optimistic. 


A Good Year for Lighting Equipment 
By Fred R. Farmer 


President, Artistic Lighting Equipment Association; President, 
Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
HE outlook for lighting equipment 
business in 1927 is decidedly favor- 
able. Hand-to-mouth buying has kept 
reserve stocks of dealers down so that 
production is only a step ahead of con- 
sumption. Forecasts of building con- 
struction in 1927 predict another year 
of phenomenal activity with more than 
fifty per cent of the total expenditure 
going into residential construction. 
I believe I reflect the feeling of the 
industry in general — manufacturers 
and retailers—when I say that we are one and all opti- 


mistic regarding the prospects for lighting equipment 
business in 1927. 





Market Continually Expanding 
By L. T. Milnor 


Chairman, Household Appliance Committee Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association; President, Milnor Electric 
Company, Cincinnati 


NERGETIC constructive men will 

find increased opportunities for 
business in 1927. The growing, ever 
changing, electrical field offers un- 
equaled chance for pioneering new lines 
and expanding old ones, requiring men 
of vision and action. A market is the 
state of the people’s mind. This nation 
wants better lighting, relief from house- 
hold drudgery and the joys of radio. 





Increased Appliance Sales in 1927 Seen by 
Department Store Executive 


By H. C. Price 
Merchandise Manager, Housefurnishings Department, The 
Davis Company, Chicago 

LOOK forward to 1927 with confi- 

dence that the coming year will see 
increased sales in all types of electri- 
cal household appliances. I base this 
feeling upon the improved models now 
on sale and also upon the accumula- 
tive effect of past advertising as well 
as upon “word of mouth” advertising 
done by the increasing number of own- 
ers of these appliances. 
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Completing the Home Laundry Job 
By H. G. Grosse 


President, Association Ironing Machine Manufacturers; President, 
Aimerican Ironing Machine Company, Chicago 

EVELOPMENTS in the last six 

months promise greatly increased 
ironing machine sales for 1927. The 
ironer has graduated from the luxury 
to the necessity class. Millions of elec- 
tric washers sold to the American 
housewife have brought not only the 
realization of the economy of harness- 
ing electricity to do the washing but 
the necessity of completing the laundry 
job, only half begun, with the addition 
of the electric ironer, and as the latter 
is an excellent load builder, second only to the refrigerator 
for the average home, the more intense co-operation of the 
central stations and utility companies can be counted upon 
to popularize this appliance among their customers. 


Opportunity in Electric Service for the Farm 
By Arthur Williams 


Vice-President, Public Relations, New York Edison Co. 


HE New Year promises much for 

the electrical industry. It seems 
only necessary to continue the wise, 
constructive policies shaped and fol- 
lowed with outstanding skill practically 
throughout our industry. 

An outstanding problem, for which 
no adequate solution yet appears, is 
farm service. More than 90 per cent 
of American farms are without power 
in the homes or for the work usually 
designated as “chores.” 

The solution calls for the highest type of business states- 
manship and would seem to offer an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for co-ordinated effort in the industry to finding 
a remedy in which its service is destined to play a major 
part. 





Stop Trade Practices That Demoralize 
By W. J. Ball 


President, Tri-City Electric Company, Moline Ill. and 
Dawenport, Ia. 

HY make, advertise and sell high- 

grade electrical goods to the cel- 
lar contractor and curbstoner? The 
mere fact that he has them turns the 
better contractor-dealer against them 
even though he would otherwise like to 
handle them. The better class of job- 
bers have stopped back-door retailing 
but there are enough of those who 
haven’t done so to keep the dealers’ 
business upset most of the time. If 
the larger interests of the industry 
really wish to help, let them start at the top and work 
down, instead of continually working from the bottom up. 





High Standards Necessary, View of 
Chain Store Executive 


By A. G. Hitchcock 
Manager Electrical Department (774 Stores) 

S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit 
UR country leads the world in the production of high 
class electrical merchandise. Underwriters standards, 
combined with Yankee inventive genius, have produced in 
the United States, a quality and quantity of electrical appli- 

ances not equalled by any other country. 

High standards are more necessary in electrical goods 
than in any other line as the element of human safety is 
involved here. 

The trade now buys all kinds of electrical appliances with 
perfect confidence that same will safely function as in- 
tended. New uses for electricity are constantly being found 
and the business is bound to prosper if high standards 
are maintained and confidence not shattered by the produc- 
tion of flimsy and dangerous devices. 1927 will be a big 
electrical year. 








The Homes of A merica Are Still 
Waiting to Be Equipped 


A comparison of the 15,923,060 wired homes 


with the total major appliances in use 


12,800,060 homes, 3,123,00 homes, 4,000,000 homes, 
Zt 80%, | or 20%, or 25.1%, 
have electric irons are without electric have electric toasters 


irons 





A 


Sa, 


5,900,000 homes, 
or 37.1%, 
have vacuum cleaners 


480,000 homes, 
or 3%, 
have electric ranges 


4,250,000 homes, 
or 26.7% 
have clothes washers 


280,000 homes, 
or 1.7%, 
have ironing machines 





4,150,000 homes, 
or 26.1%, 
have electric fans 


390,000 homes, 
or 2.4%, 
have electric refrig- 
erators 


~~ 
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2,150,000 homes, 
or 13.5%, 
have electric heaters 


750,000 homes, 
or 4.7%, 
have electric cookers 
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Sales 1925-1926 


Klectrical Appliances, Merchandise, 
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Lighting Equipment and Radio 


1925 1926 
Number Retail Number _ Retail 

Appliances and Merchandise _ Sold Value Sold Value 
Washing Machines................ 0000 0c cee ee cee 726,225 $103,500,000 828,000 $125,000,000 
a ode 4s LO ee a OAS 970,000 60,000,000 1,050,000 65,000,000 
ee ee ee ee eee er ere eee 2,750,000 16,000,000 3,000,000 16,000,000 
Nh Ge oe dor ns ce ave awk SAW a Gok aw aeMe 1,260,000 18,000,000 1,000,000 15,250,000 
i635 4 i heed owe bed be Chaat 4,000 640,000 6,500 1,040,000 
lh IS lg aa gh lah Bw ao RRO OR a 82,500 14,500,000 110,000 16,500,000 
ahs i he Baa y cal vases aoe aceon 40,000 6,000,000 60,000 9,000,000 
Electric Refrigerators, domestic................... 75,000 26,250,000 250,000 75,000,000 
Radiators and Heaters.................ccccccncees 400,000 2,400,000 448,000 2,688,000 
Sowing Bimetines, Biectric... .. . ww cece ceees 170,000 11,900,000 200,000 14,000,000 
Percolators and Hollow-ware...................06. 350,000 5,250,000 400,000 6,000,000 
gees Whimayancewanedawenes 100,000 1,750,000 125,000 2,000,000 
ET eS ee Prawasgnn 500,000 2,000,000 600,000 2,250,000 
Heating Pads, etc........0.00 00 cece cece cence eee 200,000 1,600,000 230,000 1,840,000 
I i eee yest els a os erdeiitehaca dow ate 150,000 1,875,000 180,000 2,160,000 
NN i a 086 ese ncccayilgscte ws lihathn’ 250,000 1,500,000 300,000 1,800,000 
Fireless Cookers (660 Watts under)................. 175,000 2,100,000 250,000 3,000,000 
Nie og 0G hae ka eA kb eeee es 50,000 3,000,000 90,000 5,400,000 
ET re ee 5,000,000 75,000,000 6,000,000 80,000,000 
eee 13,000,000 78,000,000 13,000,000 78,000,000 
Commercial Lighting Units................ 24 2,000,000 20,000,000 3,000,000 30,000,000 
Flashlights and Renewal Batteries..................0 0 ce eeeeeeee 36,000,000 _—.............. 40,000,000 
TT eee a eee er 60,000 1,500,000 90,000 2,250,000 
ee ee 478,900,000 153,200,000 493,200,000 161,900,000 
Fuses, Plug, Cartridge, Renewal and Non-renewal.... .......... eee rer 11,000,000 
pO eee eee eee 2,500,000 3,250,000 2,500,090 3,250,000 
Portable Drills, Valve Grinders, etc................. 100,000 5,000,000 110,000 5,500,000 

ee ee ee $660,215,000 & — $775,828,000 

Radio Sets and Accessories* 

I 6 Lik PS ng ele RO eA 2,000,000 $165,000,000 1,750,000 $200,000,000 «+ 
0 gre Se 4k 2x Ra OS hE 2,000,000 32,000,000 2,000,000 30,000,000 
Be Bey HS, gw voc cc cee cece ee. 100,000 4,000,000 500,000 18,000,000 
Storage Batteries and A Power Units............. 1,700,000 26,000,000 2,100,000 37,000,000 
NR eek cic ex niakesebixwstiuadws @araemeeee 66,000,000 .......... 80,000,000 
ae 20,000,000 48,000,000 30,000,000 58,000,000 
ST SINT, gg kick ccc dass ibiosee + @eee ees ens 24,000,000__—.................. 33,000,000 
I a trie Delong “ered a aes ah aes Peak pe adel wid OR San ea ew ea aa 65,000,000 errr et 50,000,000 

oh te Ne cas cater yeh pilin witnninl denies $430,000,000 $506,000,000 


*Figures from Radio Retailing 
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The salaried salesman 
sells all lines. 





for wiring jobs. 
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a flat salary basis for over 

seven years,” said J. T. Coon, 
president of the Electrical Equip- 
ment Company, Springfield, Mo. 

This concern has, in the same 
period, sold over 2,100 electric wash- 
ing machines and 1,300 vacuum 
cleaners. 

“But how do you make them pro- 
duce?” he was asked. ‘Trade gossip 
has it, you know, Mr. Coon, that if 
you would get results from an out- 
side man you must put him on a 
straight commission, or at the most, 
a small drawing account and a com- 
mission.” 

Mr. Coon’s brief for the salaried 
plan of compensation for field 
workers merits attention because he 
has had the experience of twenty- 
two years of merchandising electri- 
cal appliances. During that time he 
has tried, at length, most of the com- 
mission plans of payment. 


“T: had my outside salesmen on 


Favors Low-Pressure Men 


Mr. Coon admitted that commis- 
sion men might sell a few more ap- 
pliances per month, “and cause more 
grief,” than his salaried brother; but 
he also contends that net profits are 
larger in the long run under the 
salary method. “Show me _ the 
dealer,” he challenged, “who can 
equal this record for service with 
his commission men. My field crew 
consists of three men. The first has 
been with me for five years, the 
second for three years and the other 
for ten months. All three are mar- 
ried and live in Springfield.” 

Here are the advantages of the 
salaried employee for field selling as 
Coon summarized them: 


1. He can be trained to sell all the 
articles carried—heating devices, nickel 
ware and fixtures; as well as the larger 
appliances. 

2. He is ever on the lookout for wir- 
ing jobs and other opportunities for 
increasing the business of the house 
_ he represents. 

3. The salaried employee is a high- 
class man of stability and character 
who will build good will for his em- 
ployer—not destroy it by misrepre- 
sentations. He can be controlled and 
will do what he is told to da. 


He is a high-grade cit? EM tne meee 


builds 


Salaries or\¢ 
How shall appliance st 


4. He is amenable to team work, and 
will help the other man for the good 
of all because their salary is based on 
how they play the game. 

5. There is no quarreling over terri- 
tory or commissions. The _ salaried 
salesman is also available for filling-in 
purposes; store selling, collecting, in- 
stalling, etc. 

6. He will make as many repeat calls 
as are necessary to close a sale and is 
not so apt to quit. This, of course, 
means lower turnover. 


Hiring, Compensating, Training 


Coon operates three outside men. 
Naturally with a turn of but one 
man every three years, the hiring 
problem is not an _ acute one. 
Salaries vary from $130 to $175 a 
month. He stated that he has found 
it entirely feasable to hire good men 
on this basis. The last one started 
on a try-out salary of $20 a week. 
This was soon raised to $30. 

“The probation period is my pro- 
tection against the inefficient or the 
‘floater.’ There is not much chance 
for a heavy loss here. It doesn’t 
take long to determine whether a 
man has the right stuff in him or 
not. Just as soon as I see that he is 
going to make good he gets his first 
raise.” 

In training the new man, the sal- 
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The Advantages of 


J.T. Coon, president of 
the Electrical Equipment 
Company, Springfield, 
Mo., believes in using 
salaried salesmen. 


1. They will sell all 
lines. 

2. They are _higher- 
grade men, and _ build 


good will. 

3. There is no quarrel- 
ing over territories or 
commissions. 

4. Salaried men do bet- 
ter team-work. 
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ary plan has its distinct advantages. 
The older men are friendly and will- 
ing to help the newcomer in every 
possible way. 

“I take pains to impress my men 
frequently,” Mr. Coon went on to ex- 
plain, “that they are high-class 
salaried men, selected for their 
ability to represent the company in a 
dignified manner and to do anything 
and everything within their power to 
help it progress. Going out with a 
new man and teaching him the yopes 
falls under this definition of duties. 
For this reason, he feels at home al- 
most from the beginning. I attribute 
my low labor turnover to the fact 
that the men are started off on the 
right foot and continue to find an 
atmosphere of friendliness and co- 
operation from the boss right down 
the line.” 


Justifying the Salary 


Mr. Coon is sold on the sales- 
salary idea. Mainly because each 
salaried man has proven himself 
worthy of his hire. “The men con- 
sistently average two major appli- 
ance sales, or their equivalent in 
smaller items, a week,” he says, “so 
that it is quite evident that they are 











the Salaried Salesman 


The eight practical dol- 
lars-and-cents reasons 
for this preference are 
stated below by Mr. 
Coon: ‘ 


5. They are available 
for other purposes. 

6. They will make as 
many repeat calls as 
necessary. 

7. They will look out 
for wiring jobs. 

8. They will help train 


tthe new men. 
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entirely self-supporting. How do I 
keep them everlastingly at it? By 
first picking men of determination 
and by requiring each to submit a 
daily and detailed report of his calls 
and other activities. It seems so 
simple to me,” said Mr. Coon, “that 
I marvel that more dealers do not 
hire good men at a better than liv- 
ing wage and then, by frequent and 
friendly contact, hold them right up 
to the best that is in them.” 

Here is another interesting view 
of the situation. The salaried sales- 
man uses the very fact that he is in- 
dependent of any commission to in- 
spire confidence and close orders. 


“You appreciate, of course, Mrs. 
Timpkins,” he says, “that I have 
nothing to gain by misrepresenting 
this appliance. I am on a salary and 
not on a commission basis and that 
salary will go on just the same 
whether I sell you or not. As a mat- 
ter of fact my orders have always 
been—and I have worked for the 
Electrical Equipment Company for 
over three years—never to force a 
sale. We consider the value of the 
prospect’s goodwill above everything 
else.” 

This style of presentation, accord- 
ing to Coon, is effective and has 
helped close many a sale. 

Mr. Coon presented a record of 
washing machine sales arranged by 
street and number. “Notice the 
close coverage I am getting,” he said. 
“There’s the salaried man again for 
you. They’ll take the time to follow 
sales for leads in that same neigh- 
borhood. There isn’t the temptation 
to go after the easy spots, to force 
orders regardless of the ability of 
the customer to pay, that the com- 
mission man faces. 


“The reason for this is that I have 
imbued my men with the doctrine 
that this is their business as well as 
mine. They are paid a salary to 
make a profit for the firm, not to 
pile up doubtful accounts. The re- 
sult of this is a more intensive cul- 
tivation and a record of few re- 
verts and few bad accounts. 
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Salaried men pull 
together. 





He will fill in 
on the floor, etc. 
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Attractin 


NYONE entering the Waco store 
of the Texas Power and 


Light Company for the first 
time is immediately impressed by a 
full-sized, three-room, bungalow 
which occupies the entire right hand 
portion of this utility’s spacious sales 
room. This is but the natural reac- 
tion to an unusual and daring ex- 
periment in merchandising electrical 
goods for the home. 

This “house within a store” was 
built to stay. It was designed for 
a show-place. The best carpenter in 
this Texas town of 30,000 was com- 
missioned to construct it. Its walls 
are hung with the most expensive 
paper obtainable. Its furnishings 
are changed every thirty days and 
are always in the best of taste. 
From its green-shingled roof to its 
nine coated, white-enameled clap- 
boards, this 15x36-ft. cottage is, 
therefore, an, example of artisanship 
and artcraft which invites inspection 
and excites enthusiastic comment. 

This demonstration home has three 
rooms; living room, dining room and 
kitchen. It is equipped with quality 
fixtures, beautiful decorative lamps, 
and a full complement of major and 
minor electric appliances. 

For 1926, the Waco store of the 
Texas Power and Light Company 
did a total business, at retail prices, 
of $24,000 in fixtures, $14,000 in 
lamps, and $21,500 in appliances. 
Forty per cent of this substantial 
volume is attributed, according to 
district manager T. H. Williams, to 
the magnetic and purchase-compel- 
ling influence of this electrified 
bungalow. 

Fifteen months ago, the lighting 
company moved from the heart of 
the business section of Waco to its 
own building, eight blocks away and 
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This “house on the sales room 
floor” measures 15x36 ft. It con- 
sists of completely furnished and 
electrically equipped rooms, and 
this continual electric home has 
increased sales for the company 
about 40 per cent. 





on the edge of the high-priced 
rental district. It thus gained the 
advantage of parking space, freedom 
from distracting influences, and am- 
ple floor space at low rental cost. The 
problem was that of inducing the 
well-to-do customer, who ordinarily 
would pay his or her lighting bill by 
check, to visit the new sales room 
monthly. “We desired not only to 
keep our old trade but to attract all 
our customers to our new location,” 
Mr. Williams states. “This show 
house has more than accomplished 








this purpose. It has raised the 
quality standard of fixtures and 
decorative lamps sold. It is still the 
talk of the town. Ladies bring their 
out-of-town guests to our store to 
show them one of the wonders of 
Waco,” continues Mr. Williams. 

This house, according to Mr. Wil- 
‘liams, possesses practically all the 
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to the “‘fringe-district”’ Store 


How the lighting company at Waco, Texas, stimulated 
business by an electric home on the sales room floor 
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advantages of the electric home as 
promoted by leagues the country 
over. Its most valuable feature is 
that it is a distinctive sales vehicle 
working continuously; it draws peo- 
ple of discernment to the store of the 
Texas Power and Light Company 
every month. 
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“But why its 
netism ?” 
His answering description of the 
way this house is designed and oper- 
ated is illuminating. 

“On either side of the living room 
fireplace,” he replied, “there are two 
full-length French doors. 


continued mag- 
Mr. Williams was asked. 


When one 
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of these doors is opened, it discloses 
a recess attractively papered and 
containing an ornate ceiling fixture 
and two wall brackets. Opening one 
of these doors automatically lights 
the fixture and brackets. Closing the 
door extinguishes the lights. In the 
dining room, are two _ additional 
French doors and fixture closets. 
This permits a total showing of 
eight ceiling fixtures without in the 
least detracting from the natural 
appearance of the home. The other 
two fixtures are, of course, the ones 
hung in the living room and over the 
dining room table. 

“On the reading table we keep a 
complete file of the latest women’s 
magazines especially those dealing 
with home decoration. It is a com- 
mon occurrence to have women come 
to this living room, select a com- 
fortable chair under a floor lamp and 





This partial view of the interior 
of the three-room “electric house 
on the sales room floor,” at Waco, 
Texas, illustrates some of the sell- 
ing ideas embodied in this model 
bungalow: (1) The use of a scrap 
book of good interiors; (2) The 
method of concealing—and  dis- 
playing—additional fixtures; (3) 
The elexit wall bracket outlet for 
changing wall brackets rapidly; 
(4) The -fixture closet in the din- 
ing room, shown with door open 
and fixture illuminated. 
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read these magazines for an hour 
or more. Ona shelf under this table, 
is a scrap book which has a complete 
file of clippings selected from previous 
issues of these magazines and illus- 
trating ideal interior effects, arrange- 
ment of fixtures, latest styles, etc. 


Furnishings and Fixtures 
Changed Frequently 


“We have an arrangement with 
the leading furniture store in Waco 
whereby it delivers an entirely dif- 
ferent set of living room and dining 
room furniture the latter part of 
every month. This furniture is 
always in keeping with the season 
of the year. During summer it is 
wicker, in the winter it is of the 
heavier, richly upholstered, type. 

“When a fixture is sold and de- 
livered, it is at once replaced with 
another one of equally high quality. 
It frequently happens that a person 
will not require the fixture for some 
time. In other words, the fixtures 
are selected before the house is ready 
for them. In that case, we leave the 
fixture up and hang a tag on it 
reading: ‘Sold to Mrs. R. N. Brown.’ 
It is flattering to Mrs. Brown to have 
her name on this tag so that her 
friends may see the beautiful fixture 
she has purchased for her home. 

“We aim to change these eight 
fixtures at least twice a month. As 
a rule the natural rate of sale takes 
care of this item, but if they do not 
move at this speed, we replace them 
with other designs from stock. With 
this system, we can get along very 
nicely with a total quality ceiling 
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fixture stock not exceeding twelve, 
four of these being held in reserve 
for replacement purposes.” 


Putting the House to Work 


So much for the stage setting 
which cost $2,800 not including 
consigned furniture or electrical 
equipment. Now for the sales show 
—given daily. 

Mrs. Brown is building a new 
home. She enters the store and 
wants to look at fixtures. She is 
introduced to Mr. Lewis, a gentle- 
man whose sole duty it is to manage 
the house electric. Lewis formerly 
worked in a gift shop. He has a 
large following of persons who ap- 
preciate his authoritative knowledge 
of what is right and what is wrong 
in home decorations. He knows 
period styles. This is the man, 
therefore, that invites the lady into 
the parlor of the electric home. 

In this home are eight quality fix- 
tures of different types available for 
consideration. There is also a book 
of fixture photographs and, for the 
finer points of period and harmony 
discussion, the scrap book. 

“Lewis rarely misses a sale in this 
conclusive atmosphere and with his 
knowledge,” Williams declares. 

For those who want lower-priced 
merchandise, there is an additional 
fixture room in the rear of the store. 
This room is never mentioned unless 
it is quite evident that the prospect 
has a limited allowance on which to 
operate. 

“Tt took me three months, from the 
time the house was opened, before 
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it dawned on me that I was under- 
pricing the fixtures in it,” Williams 
states. ‘Now they carry an average 
mark-up of 150 per cent and sell, in 
their luxurious surroundings, much 
more easily. Mr. Lewis manages to 
imply that each purchaser will be 
obtaining a practically exclusive de- 
sign. And such, in truth, is the case 
as the same fixture is rarely dis- 
played in the house again.” 


Classy Cooking but No Cooking 
Classes 


The kitchen of this model home 
has hot and cold running water, an 
electric refrigerator, dish washer 
and range. Cooking demonstrations 
are conducted frequently. As the 
kitchen is small, no attempt is made 
to hold classes. “In fact, I find 
working with small groups the bet- 
ter way. It is possible, with the 
facilities at hand, to conduct prac- 
tically a continuous cooking exhibi- 
tion during the two-weeks period 
every three months that the expert 
is available. 

This permits a personal and in- 
timate contact which has resulted in 
an average of two range sales a day 
while the demonstrator is with us,” 
declares Mr. Williams. He adds, as 
a parting shot: “My conservative 
estimate is that twenty-five per cent 
more customers from the well-to-do 
classes now come to the store per- 
sonally to pay their lighting bills 
than when it was in a more acces- 
sible location but did not possess the 
attraction of the ever-changing elec- 
tric house.” 











Annual Central-Station Revenue per Kilowatt of Semen | 
for Various Electric Appliances 


The following table is the result of a recent investigation 
at Louisville, Ky., when the electricity consumption of the 
appliances was determined by actual tests made by the 
electric-meter department of the Louisville Gas & Electric 


the demand. 


Company. Considerable data was also obtained regarding 
the number of hours appliances are used in the average 
home in order to arrive at the equivalent hours’ use of 


Average Annual Equivalent Annual Rev. 

, Average Demand Kilowatt-hour Hours’ Use Annual _ per Kw.-Hr. 

Appliance Retail Price in Watts Consumption of Demand Revenue of Demand 
Lo ses an Ee eee $18.50 25 ALK 30 $0.054 $2.16 
iolod (2 45.00 30 .90 30 .065 2.16 
Toaster een SMA? Sgt ip teaask 8.50 500 30. 60 2.18 4.36 
Washin» machine........... 160.00 250 21.25 85 1.54 6.16 
PPOTOOIBUOL . oi oe ec 15.00 375 33-7 90 2.45 Ona 
Vacuum Cleaner....... . 49.50 140 i725 125 1237 9.01 
6-lb. Iron ee ee - 7.00 475 61. 130 4.44 9.32 
Electric Range. . ms 200.00 5,000 1,500. 300 *45.00 *21.86 
12-in. wine GE COE, 23.50 55 27-5 500 2.00 36.20 
Refrigerating Machine 275.00 290 870. 3,000 *26.10 *63.41 
Telechron Clock.... 18.00 2 17.5 8,760 1 27 635.00 


*Note—The average net residential rate in Louisville is 
7.289 cents per kilowatt-hour. The revenue was compiled 
at this rate, except for the electric range and refrigerating 


machine. The latter it was assumed would earn a rate of 
ge cents,” as all customers using these appliances consume 
sufficient current to make the optional ‘‘room rate” applicable. 
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NOTABLE tribute to James H. 
A McGraw as a publisher, a leader 

of industry and a man was paid 
on Friday evening, Dec. 17, when a 
thousand representatives of engineer- 
ing, industrial, educational, publishing 
and other callings filled the banquet 
room of the Hotel Astor, New York, to 
take part if a dinner in his honor. The 
immediate occasion was Mr. McGraw’s 
sixty-sixth birthday anniversary, which 
coincided with the completion of more 
than forty-one years in the field of in- 
dustrial and technical publishing. In 
this period the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., of which he is presi- 
dent, has grown from small beginnings 
to its present magnitude. 

John W. Lieb, vice-president New 
York Edison Company, was _ toast- 
master, and at the speakers’ table, 
besides the guest of honor, were Arthur 
Williams, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee; Charles L. Edgar, Thomas E. 
Murray, Walter R. Addicks, Gerard 
Swope, M. S. Sloan, W. W. Freeman, 
E. M. Herr, Frank W. Smith, Willits H. 
Sawyer, Edward J. Mehren, Dexter S. 
Kimball, Guy E. Tripp, Philip G. Goss- 
ler, Martin J. Insull, William L. Saun- 
ders, Judge William L. Ransom, H. M. 
Edwards, Robert Ridgway, George S. 
Davison, E. H. Rosenquest, Calvin W. 
Rice, Fred R. Low, John V. W. Reyn- 
ders, A. L. Salt, Philip Torchio, J. 
Waldo Smith, George F. Kunz, C. Stan- 
ley Mitchell and Newcomb Carlton. 

Willits H. Sawyer, president of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
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James H. McGraw 
Honored 


Tribute to his work for business and techni- 
cal journalism by representatives of many 
industries and professions 


told what Mr. Mc- 
Graw’s counsel and 
leadership had meant 
to the electric railway 
industry. 

General Guy E. 
Tripp, chairman of the 
board of directors 
of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, who 
was called on to rep- 
resent the manufac- 


turing interests, re- 
fused, in a_ witty 
speech to “catalog” 


Mr. McGraw, but re- 
ferred to him as a 
“practical philos- 
opher” and said that 
idealism was one of 
the foundation stones on which the pub- 
lisher had built. 

Speaking for the light and power in- 
dustry, Charles L. Edgar, president of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, dwelt on the relation 
between journalism and the industry. 

A scholarly address was contributed 
by Dean Dexter S. Kimball of the 
College of Engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, speaking for engineers. 

Edward J. Mehren, vice-president 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
spoke for Mr. McGraw’s associates in 
business, dwelling on the principles that 
the publisher had set up to govern his 
technical, trade and industrial papers. 

Responding, Mr. McGraw attributed 
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JAMES H. McGRAW 


any accomplishment of his to two 
things—capable and loyal associates 
and the support of the professions and 
industries represented at the dinner. 

Optimism, Mr. McGraw observed, 
was an essential of leadership. There 
must be faith that sincere and earnest 
work will be rewarded. Edited in this 
spirit, industrial papers would not only 
be human but vibrant with life and 
imbued with the ambition of high 
service. 

Three score and six years, he de- 
clared in conclusion, had no terrors for 
him. It was no time to retire but to 
press on to further endeavor, repaid 
by the fascination of work—the “joy 
of the job.” 




















One thousand representatives of elec- 


the banquet room of the Hotel Astor, 


trical, engineering, industrial, educa- New York, on the evening of Decem- 


tional and publishing activity filled ber 17, 


1926, James H. 


to honor 


McGraw on the occasion of his sixty- 
sizth birthday and the completion of 
forty-one years of publishing service. 
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Selling “lips for Store 


Prize Letter Contest Produces 
Prospects At a Low Cost 


There are always new prospects to 
be gotten out of the old customers’ 
list. They have to be worked for, 
however, as the standing offer of 
five dollars for a prospect that results 
in a sale isn’t in itself sufficient to 
bring out a prospect list. 

This is the way Lewis Coleman of 
the Coleman Electric Company, Al- 
lentown, Pa., sized it up. In the plan 
which he is working, he not only 
tapped a flow of prospects but he has 
developed a source of the most con- 
vincing kind of advertising “copy.” 

Selecting several good short let- 
ters of endorsement from his file he 
made these into a series of adver- 
tisements featuring the endorsement 
and giving the endorser’s name and 
address. Four of these ads were re- 
printed as a circular and this cir- 
cular is being mailed to the prospect 
list enclosed with the following 
letter : 

My dear Mrs. Blank: 
Do you know that up to the present 
time, we have over five hundred satis- 


fied users of Washing Ma- 
chines. You, Mrs. Blank, are one of 








them. We are forming a 
Booster Club and are offering a prize 
to the one who will write a letter of 
not more than forty words, telling what 
the Washer has done and why 
you recommend it. 

After these letters are all received, 
they will then be published, with your 
permission of course, and the one 
selected by the judges will be given a 
prize of five dollars either in trade or 
credit on their washer. If you do not 
win this prize, you will receive, how- 
ever, absolutely free, five packages of 
Rinso Washing Powder. The enclosed 
letters will give you an idea of what 
your letter should contain. 

We will also continue to give our 
washer users during March, five dol- 
lars for every name given us of 
friends who might be interested in 
Washers, and will result in a 
sale. In this instance, the sale will 
be treated confidentially and your 
name will not be mentioned. 

We hope that you will enter this 
contest and join the Booster 
Club. 


An addressed one-cent postal card 
was enclosed as well as the circular. 
From the first one hundred and 
seventy-five of these letters sent out, 
thirty-five endorsement letters have 
been received and with them pros- 


pect lists totaling over two hundred 
names. 














Keeping the Salesman Informed by Means of Prospect Card 





SALESMAN’S ASSIGNMENT 


MA 





NAME 


aM. 
DATE. le 


TEL 





ADORESS 


FLOOR. 





PARTY TO SEE. 


TIME 








Please CALL on above REGARDING ITEMS CHECKED ( y ) 





XIGHT CONTRACT SUCCESSOR CONTRACT 
\-— —— 





ESTIMATE ON WIRING 





POWER CONTRACT 


ORDER TO REPAIR WIRING 


MOTORS AND WIRING 








* SEPARATE METER 





WIRING CHARGING BOARD 





STREET POSTS COMBINING METERS 


MOTORS 








FACTORY LIGHTING HOUSE WIRING 


| APPLIANCES FOR HOME 





SIGN CONTRACT HOUSE FIXTURES 











Z: APPLIANCES, COMMERCIAL 





REMARKS. 





SOURCE. 


SIGNED. 








SALESMAN’S REPORT 











FORM C 51 COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO 








When the name of a real prospect 
for refrigeration or any other elec- 
trical appliance is obtained by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, from any source the above 
form is filled out in duplicate. The 
salesman receives the original. His 
supervisor keeps the carbon. The 
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salesman is required to report in 
writing the result of his visit—on 
space provided at bottom of this 
form—within five days from the 
time he receives his assignment. 
Note that this form is used for 
eighteen different purposes. It pro- 
vides for all the information needed. 


“In addition to the value of the 
prospect lists,” said Mr. Coleman, 
“the endorsement letters are of 
great use in advertising, window 
dressing and closing sales.” 





Where Attention Is Certain 

















Appliance display challenges 
Interest of all visitors 





Selling Appliances at the 
Cashier’s Counter 


In the remodelled offices of the 
Worcester Suburban Electric Com- 
pany at Uxbridge, Mass., provision 
has been made at the cashier’s 
counter for an illuminated display of 
appliances as illustrated. 

In front of, and below, the counter, 
manager R. H. Alton has installed a 
show case about 7 ft. 6 in. long, 2 ft. 
9 in. high, and 9 in. deep, with plate- 
glass doors sliding on roller bearings, 
and adjustable shelves. Ten 25-watt 
lamps concealed behind horizontal 
reflectors at the top of the case light 
the appliance display. So far, Mr. 
Alton reports, no one has “kicked” 
about his bills hard enough to im- 
peril the glass case, and in all seri- 
ousness it is practically impossible 
to walk up to this counter without 
being attracted by the unusually 
beautiful exhibit of electrical con- 
veniences so skillfully exposed to 
visitors to this store. 
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Before and After— 
in Two Parts 

Displaying dirty clothes with 
others, from the same batch, after a 
trip to the electric washer, is always 
a convincing demonstration of the 
machine’s effectiveness. The May- 
tag Company at Jefferson City, Mo., 
goes this idea one better by taking 
a pair of dirty overalls, tearing them 
apart through the crotch, and wash- 
ing one half only. 

The resulting, “before and after” 
display—in two parts, is particularly 
effective because there can be no 
question of the original condition of 
the garment or the fact that the elec- 
tric washing machine cleaned goods 
that were equally as greasy as the 
unwashed sample half. 





Directory Advertising That 
Sold 140 Cleaners 


The Oklahoma City telephone di- 
rectory is distributed bi-yearly to 
31,000 subscribers. The Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company bought 
more than the equivalent of a full- 
page, preferred position, advertise- 
ment in this directory for less than 
one-fifth of a cent per subscriber. 
The telephone company sold the 
utility an oversize, loose insert card, 
printed on both sides, for $120. This 
sum covered the cost of printing, in- 
serting and delivering 31,000. The 
card had a distinctive coloring. 

“As the advertisement was to be 
printed on a loose card and liable, 
therefore, soon to fall out,” said Mr. 
Ealand, merchandising manager, “I 
thought that it would be good policy 
to use this medium to announce a 
‘limited time’ August campaign on 
cleaners. In other words I decided 
to use this reference medium as a 
vehicle for a quick-action proposi- 
tion. 

“The idea worked beautifully,” 
continued Mr. Ealand. “One hun- 
dred and forty cleaners were sold 
during the four weeks the sale was 
on. Forty-five of these sales were 
traced directly to this telephone book 
insertion. Many people walked into 
the store, with one of my yellow 
inserts in their hands.” 

Mr. Ealand is of the opinion that 
if it can be done in Oklahoma City 
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it can be duplicated in Oshkosh or 
Kalamazoo. “Put it up to the man- 
ager of your local telephone com- 
pany,” he says to other merchandis- 
ing managers. “Go direct to them, 
not to the concern that has the 
advertising contract.” 





Advertising “Over Their 
Heads”’ 


Balloon advertising—does it pay? 
The Frigidaire Sales Company of 
Racine, Wis., furnishes us with these 
facts and figures: 

This balloon has a 10-lb. lifting 
capacity. It was purchased from the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for $75. It costs $5 
to fill it with hydrogen gas. It is 
not necessary to pay a city license to 
fly this balloon in Racine. 

“In at least five cases that I per- 
sonally know of,” says the sales man- 
ager of this concern, “customers 
have told me that they traced the lo- 
cation of our somewhat out-of-the- 
way store by following the anchor 
line of the balloon to the roof of our 
building. I have had hundreds of 













Balloon Advertising 
Pays 


The balloon used by 
the Frigidaire Sales 
Company of Racine, 
Wisconsin. Itis a good 
attention-getter and is 
considered a good in- 
vestment by the com- 
pany. 





From the men 2vho 
have tried them 


customers remark about our balloon 
and tell me that they read very 
plainly the name of our refrigerator 
on its banner. The first cost of this 
outfit was about the same as a full- 
page advertisement in a local news- 
paper. I fly it once a week. I con- 
sider it money well invested, al- 
though results on this kind of adver- 
tising are of course very difficult to 
actually trace.” 





California Dealer Opens Elec- 
trical Headquarters in Self- 
Help Grocery 


Floor space leased from a Piggly 
Wiggly self-help grocery store is 
looked upon as an ideal location for 
a washing machine agency by Frank 
E. Paige who has just opened up 
his third Thor Electric Shop in Bur- 
bank, California, in such quarters. 

Another appliance specialty shop 
was recently opened in a Piggly 
Wiggly store in Van Nuys. The lo- 


cation is said to give the dealer ac- 
cess to hundreds of housewives in 
the course of their household shop- 
ping each day. 
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APPROACHES to HOUSEHOLD 
IRONER SALES « * 


4,000,000 WOMEN 
ARE USING THESE 
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4,350 WET WASH 
LAUNDRIES €/ DEPARTMENTS 


INCOME TAX RETURNS CLASSIFIED 








$10,000 AND over 256,300 ae 

$5,000 TO $10,00 i} 

$4,000 105,000 4,327,206 
IN IRONER 


$3,000 10$4,000 PROSPECT GROUP 


— The Market for the 


aan: Electric Troner 


is being rapidly enlarged by the activities of wet wash laundries 
and wet wash departments of steam laundries of which there are 


4,350 throughout the country. The large number of American 
families who are now receiving their clothes from the laundry 
wet or rough dry very definitely creates an opportunity for the 
all electric ironer, especially for those types suitable for use in 

Rp a 


apartment kitchens and other small quarters. This wet-wash- 
created market is a growing addition to the basic ironing machine 


$1,000 T0 $2,000 














market in those four million families using the electric washing 

machine. As shown on the graph to the left, based on income 

UNDER 41,000 eov's e1cuRes tax statistics, there are today, 4,327,206 families with incomes 
From 1924 from $2,009 to $10,000 per year. 


This class of home is the logical 
prospect for ironing machines. 


The Growth of Wet Wash in One Large City 
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"THE above graph illustrates the growth of wet-wash service in purposes of economy as the average bundle amounts to $1.62 a 
t one American community: Chicago. These figures were fur- week or $80 a year. <A country-wide estimate shows that the 
nished by the Association of Wet Wash Laundry Owners in the 


u * 2 ! average wet wash service throughout the United States costs the 
city of Chicago, who due to their aggressive selling efforts have family using it $1.25 a week, partly ironed $1.95 a week and 
increased the number of families served from 250,000 in 1925 to completely ironed from $3.50 to $5 a week. Due to active sales 
350,000 in 1926. The use of wet wash laundry service is not for work by laundries, the use of wet wash is growing. 
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ealer Profits by 
Pushing New Lines 


Fred Bragg sold $10,500 worth of decora- 
tive lamps last year in Little Rock, Arkansas 


ITTLE ROCK, Ark., has an esti- 
| mated trading population of 
90,000 persons. Last year, the 
Electric Construction Company sold 
over $10,500 worth of decorative 
lamps in this territory at a satis- 
factory net profit. “This is because 
it stocked only lines of special merit. 
and because it taught its men how to 
sell them,” declares Fred Bragg, 
president of this concern. 

Bragg qualifies his use of the word 
“merit.” “By that, I refer spe- 
cifically to merit in the eyes of the 
trade that comes to my store. Not 
merit according to the manufac- 
turer’s idea or based on my own 
personal views. 

“Take floor lamps, for example,” 
he explains. “The department stores 
carry the cheaper class of silk shaded 
cnes and the furniture houses carry 
the expensive lines. I carry a few 
of the in-between -grade because 
that’s the class I cater to, but I am 
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specializing this winter on the pres- 
ent trend in Little Rock toward the 
showier, more colorful, shades. They 
have specific and original talking 
points that have enabled me to 
create a lively demand for this type 
of lamp. I find that a new or novel 
article possesses added attractiveness 
and I try, therefore, always to have 
something in stock to feature. 


Profits from Being Wide Awake 


“The fact, for example, that I 
was three weeks ahead of any other 
merchant in town in announcing and 
displaying something new in decora- 
tive lamp shades put hundreds of 
dollars in my cash drawer that other- 
wise would not have found their 
way there.” 

Bragg is at present featuring 
genuine imported Dresden china 
boudoir lamps. They furnisn him 
with a real sales story and, because 
they have been taught the difference 


between domestic and imported 
china, his floor salespeople are able 
to make quite frequently, a $20 
sale instead of a $7 one. It gener- 
ally takes less than ten minutes 
added time to do a real selling job, 
3ragg explains. 

The fine points of the imported 
crystals on chandeliers was another 
example, contributed by Mr. Bragg, 
of an opportunity for constructing 
a real selling talk. 

When Mr. Bragg buys anything 
new he calls his clerks together and 
has the factory salesman _ instruct 
them in detail concerning how it is 
manufactured and the quality of the 
materials used. If it costs more 
than the average article, they are 
told why, and given the reasons that 
will make it cost less to the user 
in the long run. 

This is the kind of training that 
makes a salesman out of a clerk, 
says Bragg. 
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By S. J. RYAN* 


HE excellent article in Elec- 

trical Merchandising for No- 

vember, on the _ increasing 
“Spendable Surplus” of the Ameri- 
can consumer, is a challenge to 
present day merchandisers of elec- 
trical appliances. 

To my mind, an impartial survey 
of the appliance industry would 
reveal that the main weakness is not 
in production or design, but in 
distribution. And more specifically, 
in the methods used. 

There are sufficient engineering 
and manufacturing brains in the in- 
dustry, or readily available, to create 
and produce any appliance for which 
a use can conceivably occur. We all 
know that great progress has been 
made in this direction in the past 
ten years. : 

But what improvement of major 
importance has been made in the 
distribution of electrical appliances 
in that period? 

At the present time, domestic ap- 
pliances are distributed through 
central stations; through specialty 
and manufacturers’ sales 
electrical and _ contractor 
hardware stores, 
stores. 

Only 51 per cent of the country’s 
population is in urban centers, com- 
munities of one thousand or more, 
and yet nearly all the efforts of the 
central stations and specialty dealers 
and all of the efforts of the depart- 
ment store group, are concentrated 


forces, 
dealers, 
and department 


*Merchandising counsellor, Electrtcal Mer- 


chandising, and formerly merchandise man- 
ager, Bb. Nugent & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. 
Former general merchandise manager 
Kresge Department Store Corporation, and 
merchandise manager, J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, Detroit, and J. & N. Adam, Buffalo. 
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as viewed by a department 


store executive 





in the more congested districts— 
and not towns of a few thousand 
either. 

Many direct selling organizations 
of national scope are finding the 
congested centers less productive of 
profit than in the past, whereas 
many heretofore practically untoched 
small communities have yielded sur- 
prisingly satisfactory results—much 
more favorable proportionately than 
the congested areas. 


NFORTUNATELY, statistics are 

not available, and it can only be 
a guess, but it would appear that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the appli- 
ance volume is distributed today to 
40 per cent or 45 per cent of the 
country’s population, and the bulk 
of this 75 per cent through the costly 
high-pressure system of campaigns, 
cold canvass, ete. 

I say “costly” because this method 
is only profitable when operating in 
territory where the degree of satura- 
tion is low. As competition becomes 


his Business of Selling 


keener, it breeds abuses, because of 
its very nature, such as wasteful 
duplication of demonstrations, ruin- 
ous commissions to salesmen, rebates 
to customers, confidence - destroying 
allegations, etc. 

This is not an indictment of direct 


selling. It is undoubtedly the most 
effective method of introducing spe- 
cialties into general use that we 
know of. 

It is, however, admittedly a costly 
method of distribution and is not 
justified where the results obtained 
are out of proportion to the efforts 
put forth, and where some, at least, 
of the merchandise has, through 
years of general use, ceased to be a 
specialty and has become reasonably 
staple. 

The writer has been closely con- 
nected with the retailing of domestic 
electrical appliances for the past 
fifteen years, and does not believe 
that it is any more necessary to 
campaign all the larger appliances 
today than it is to campaign on elec- 
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Appliances 


tric irons. Most of you will remem- 
ber the days when electric irons had 
to be campaigned, and even had to 
be given away as a measure of educa- 
tion, but the American housewife 
of today, and more especially the 
housewife of tomorrow, has grown 
up in an environment where electrical 
appliances are in daily use, and she 
takes to them as naturally as to the 
telephone or automobile. 

In other words, she no longer has 
to be “educated” in their use, nor is 
it necessary to literally force them 
upon her. She _ recognizes. their 
value to her in the great business 
of home-making, and will purchase 
them of her own accord, the same 
as she does thousands of other items, 
such as furniture and floor cover- 
ings, kitchen utensils, etc., if they 
are presented to her in the same 
manner as these articles are. 

From my contact with many in 
the electrical industry, I appre- 
ciate that the foregoing smacks 
somewhat of heresy but it is gen- 
erally admitted we are not making 
the progress we should through the 
present methods of distribution. 
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HE history of merchandising is 

largely composed of instances 
where specialties have become staples 
through widespread public accept- 
ance and use. When an article is 
“bought” it doesn’t have to be “sold” 
and it is then a staple. 

Domestic electric appliances can 
be sold in greater volume through 
a shifting of territory and effort to 
the less congested districts, on the 
one hand, and the stabilization of 
distribution in the urban centers, on 
the other. Most emphatically, this 
does not apply to every appliance at 
the present day, but does to those 
that are really staples now and to 
each in its turn as it reaches that 
point. 








REAT progress has 
| been made in_ ten 
| years in design and pro- 
| duction. Has distribution 
| kept pace equally improv- 
ing? Mr. Ryan says it 
has not and analyzes some 
of the obstacles in the 
path to better retailing 
. profits. 

















Substantiating this thought, let us 
consider each of the three groups 
of distributors: 

The recently awakened interest in 
sound merchandising on the part of 
the central station industry is the 
most encouraging part of this pic- 
ture. Their dual interest, their 
resources, the information covering 
saturation practically available to 
them alone, and the good-will they 
now enjoy and are building up, all 
mean that the adoption of a broad- 
gaged, co-operative merchandising 
policy upon their part will, for the 
first time, permit of the scientific 
merchandising of appliances through 
this still largely undeveloped outlet. 

It is a reasonable assumption, 
therefore, that the central station 
industry will improve not only its 
volume, but the percentage of its 
standing in appliance distribution. 
They are, without question, the log- 
ical outlet, especially in the less 
congested districts, where the great 
gain in distribution in the 
future must be made. 


near 


I do not see where group two— 
specialty and manufacturers’ sales 
forces, electrical and contractor 
dealers —can either increase their 
percentage of distribution, or make 
any but small gains in volume, un- 
less they extend their activities to 
less highly competitive fields. They 
will be unable to stand the pressure 
of constantly increasing costs which 
seem inevitable if present practices 
and territories are maintained. 
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A possibility that might develop 
in this connection would be the co- 
operation of this group with the 
central station in the less congested 
districts, or the absorption of its 
splendid personnel by the central 
station industry. This, of course, 
applies to the independent dis- 
tributor or specialty dealer rather 
than to a manufacturer’s sales force 
operating nationally. Of the latter, 
however, there are only a few, and 
they will undoubtedly continue 
their present policy until conditions 
force its discontinuance, 


OW we come to group three — 
1 the department store. I can see 
no possibility of this group taking 
@ more prominent part in the picture 
unless the average department store 
executive is more thoroughly con- 
vinced of the economic, humanitarian 
and good-will building value of ap- 
pliances. 
His attitude today, born of bitter 
experience, is that the merchandis- 
ing of domestic electrical appliances, 
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does not, in the final analysis, yield 
him a profit. Further, he has found 
if productive of much ill-will to his 
institution because of the practices 
of salesmen over whom he has prac- 
tically no control. Again, the usual 
broad-gage policy of “the customer 
is always right” proves a very costly 
one in the case of any device that 
requires, upon the part of the user, 
attention and skill beyond that neces- 
sary in the use of nearly all other 
merchandise he sells. 

Under the familiar “resale” plan, 
the department store executive has 
usually found a reasonably good 
volume of sales and a comparatively 
high rate of stock turn-over. This 
seemed very satisfactory at first, but 
in this field, also, the present concen- 
tration of selling effort in the con- 
gested areas has resulted in practices 
which the department store merchant 
does not consider sound, and which 
he does not approve of, although at 
times, under the stress of necessity, 
he may give reluctant assent thereto. 
For example: Ridiculously low down 





Kansas City Electric 


Club 


Ties In with National Advertising 








Local league runs a 
small companion Red 
Seal ad next to adver- 
tisement of large dis- 
tributor. 








just What Is | 
This Red | 
Seal Pan | 


IT HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH: | 


Whe the architect ty 


THE RED SEAL PLAN ix purely a free educational serv 


to assure proper ligtttug and the convenient use of elec 
trical service to home buyers and bukiers 


16 deals only with the pumber of lighting, ewitching 
and co: Ie 





Buy or Build Only a Certified Red Seal Home! 
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el of Aderuate Wirvey electrical convenience features you need. 
Coy pay *, . 
Who the electrieal contractor Is weg Rindge Enough convenience outlets properly 
Whose material ar tixtures are used 
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ice, provided by all groups of the local electrical industry | ied Gee ovary 
| cored by the Society for Electrical 





“GraybaR 


An attractive descriptive book- | of 

let is yours for the asking. | oe 

THE KANSAS CITY rs 
paige CLUB tn which 


ma Red an eat house 


At the comforts of home’’ need not 
: include trailing wires to catch a pass- 
ing foot They won't in a Red Seal home. 

Simply because such homes are built to 
Red Seal standards—standards that pro- 
tect you from too much and unnecessary 
wiring while they guarantee for you all the 


placed, for one thing. Enough lighting 
tixtures—enough switches—enough of 
everything electrical for home comfort and 
convenience. 

Put it up to a reliable contractor or the 
local electrical league to provide you with 
a Red Seal house. 


electrical comfort. 
as Rad Beat on open 





ELECTRICAL AV WHOLESALE ONLY 
Successor to Wesfern Eleciric Supply Dept. 
1644 BALTIMORE AVE., KANSAS CITY PHONE GRAND 4942. 
1104 Atias Bidg., Tulsa 412 Sedgwick Bidg., Wichita. 

663 West Main St., Oklahoma City. 
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payments, or none at all, dangerously 
extended terms of payment, and the 
loosing upon the community of a 
horde of canvassers into whose un- 
reliable hands he has to trust the 
reputation of his institution. 


HE department store man does 

not believe the maintenance of 
an artificially high retail price is 
sound economics if broader and 
therefore 
and, of course, more economical 
production will create greater use, 
greater employment and greater net 
profit. 

Beyond all this, and undoubtedly 
the things that have stood most in 
the way of the department store 
being a larger factor today in the 
distribution of appliances, and the 
things which will, I believe, continue 
to prevent their becoming a larger 
factor unless they are remedied, are 
(1) the fundamental conflict between 
the merchandising policy that has 
guided the appliance business and 
that which has built up the depart- 
ment stores; (2) lack of a thorough 
knowledge of the appliance business 
and of trained personnel upon the 
part of the department stores; (3) 
lack of an appreciation of depart- 
ment store merchandising policy, and 
an adaptation of their policies to 
this great outlet upon the part of 
the appliance people. 


In conclusion, the tendency today 
seems toward the merchandising of 
standard high-list appliances upon 
the part of central stations and 
specialty organizations relying upon 
high pressure distribution, and the 
merchandising of appliances of good 
quality, but with a lower list, upon 
the part of department stores and 
other merchants who will sell these 
items as staples in the same manner 
that they sell other merchandise in 
their institutions. 


The lower price of merchandise 
sold in this manner means that a 
cash differential is offered the cus- 
tomer for the absence of those things 
such as home demonstrations, free 
trials, bonuses, premiums, etc., which 
are now associated in the public 
mind with the merchandising of 
electrical appliances. 


One only has to study the success 
of mercantile institutions which 
offer a cash differential to the public 
today to get the answer as to 
whether or not such methods will 
return to these merchants a volume 
and a profit greater than they have 
secured in the past. 
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electrical merchandising pos- 

sibilities known as “the solid 
South” negro help for all-around 
housework can be obtained for 
five to seven dollars a week. 
These “mammies,” as a rule, 
wash and iron clothes satisfac- 
torily and dust and sweep 
“plenty good enough,” according 
to the housewife. This latter state- 
ment is, however, more a state of 
mind than an actual fact, says Tom 
Hawkins, sales manager of the 
Texarkana division of the Southern 
Gas & Electric Company, Texarkana, 
Arkansas and Texas. 

“This low-priced help argument 
may have some sense to it when it 
comes to the washing machine and 
the electric ironer but it doesn’t hold 
water on vacuum cleaners,” he em- 
phatically declares in typical South- 
ern fashion. “All my men want to 
hear is that one word ‘broom’ and 
they get right down to business.” 

Hawkins gives this example of 
the dialogue that usually follows: 

“Do you have a colored woman do 
the sweeping Mrs. Sure.” 

“Certainly!” 

“Is she thorough ?” 

“She surely is.” 

“Are you positive she gets all the 
dirt from your rugs?” 

“Well—pretty much so.” 

“Would you mind, Mrs. Sure, if I 
make a few interesting tests to let 
you know just how much dirt is left 
in your floor coverings?” 

“Not if it won’t make too much 
fuss or place me under any obliga- 
tion to buy.” 

Then the salesman makes four 
demonstration tests for dirt. First, 


|: most of that vast area of 
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eeting the Chea 


he turns back the rug and sees if 
there is any floor dirt in sight. Sec- 
ond, he inverts a small rug or the 
corner of a large one and taps it 
gently over a piece of white paper. 
Dirt will appear on the paper. Third, 
he “breaks” the rug. Bends it back 
so that a clear view may be obtained 
of its nap. Lastly, he makes the con- 
vinecing “comparison” test. 


Sells More Efficient Service 


He has the maid sweep the rug to 
the best of her ability. Next he 
shows the prospect that the cleaner 
bag is empty. He then runs the 
cleaner over that same rug; opens 
the bag a second time and shows 
both maid and mistress the surpris- 
ing amount of various kinds of dirt 
the vacuum has gathered up. 


Care must be used in all these 


steps not to offend or make it appear 
that the lady is not a good house- 
keeper, show rather that it is im- 
possible to do a better job than she 
has been doing with the limited 
facilities at her disposal. 

Hawkins, in other words, through 
his men, is selling a cleaning service. 
He is not trying to displace the 
colored, dollar-a-day, helper. That 
would be folly. He says to the pros- 
pect: “Madam, for three cents, you 
can clean your floor coverings, your 






draperies and your upholstered fur- 
niture. Keep the woman but, for 
the sake of the life of your belong- 
ings as well as for the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are actually 
free from dirt, let her use this 
cleaner. I will gladly instruct her 
in its operation, it will take but a 
minute.” 

The maid’s time saved and there- 
fore available for other purposes is 
emphasized by D. G. Voigt, mer- 
chandising manager for the Dallas 
Power & Light Company, Dallas, 
Texas. “This argument is as effec- 
tive when applied to the washing 
machine as to the cleaner,” he de- 
clares. “I instruct my men to point 
out that, using an electric washer, 














Four Factors in 
Selling 


ing season. 

2. Obtaining the 
view. 

3. Overcoming the _ low- 
priced help argument. 


4. Training the colored 
woman. 
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How a Southern company sells 
cleaners in spite of cheap 
“broom power.” Opposition to 


appliances by maids 


the maid will have even a five-in- 
family washing on the line by noon 
and that a machine will give her an 
added day for other housework 
duties. It has been demonstrated in 
Dallas again and again that the 
colored woman can be taught to use 
an electric washing machine in an 
hour’s time and that she favors it 
and prefers to work in the home that 
is so equipped.” 


The Four Factors 


Voigt breaks down the problem 
of selling major appliances in the 
South—“or North, too, for that 
matter,” he says—into four com- 
ponent parts. 

1. Picking the right season. 

2. Obtaining the interview. 

3. Overcoming the low-priced help 
argument. 

4. Training the maid. 

During the Fall, there is a con- 
siderable exodus of negro help, both 
male and female, to the cotton fields. 
This is the time when the Southern 
housewife is obliged to do a greater 
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overcome 


part of her own work and this is the 
logical season, according to Mr. 
Hawkins and Mr. Voigt, to cam- 
paign on cleaners and washing ma- 
chines. “Either one will save you 
approximately $1.50 a week. Let us 
place one of these appliances in your 
home and see what a great labor- 
saver it really is.” 

Once a cleaner or a washing ma- 
chine is installed, it stays there even 
after the colored woman returns 
from the cotton fields and takes up 
her duties once more for Mrs. Smith 
or Mrs. Jones. 

There is another problem which 
the prevalence of maids in Southern 
homes has brought about and that 
is the difficulty in obtaining a direct 
audience with the mistress. The 
maid generally answers the door- 
bell and has her instructions not to 
admit any canvasser. This difficulty 
is overcome by arranging by tele- 
phone for an appointment. The 
housewife will answer the telephone 
and will, as a rule, grant an appoint- 
ment. “If a Southern woman agrees 


to receive a salesman, she always 
keeps her word,” says Voigt. 

In order to facilitate calls and 
save the time of the salesman, the 
city directory is used in conjunction 
with the telephone directory. In the 
city directory, the houses are listed 
by street and number. Then by re- 
ferring to the telephone directory, 
it is possible to arrange for a series 
of appointments in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

3efore a labor-saving electrical ap- 
pliance can be sold, it is necessary 
to convince the housewife that the 
maid can be taught to use it. This 
is a comparatively simple matter. 
However skeptical the maid may be 
a tactful demonstration overcomes 
her objection and she becomes en- 
thusiastic over the cleaner or 
washer. It is necessary, moreover, 
to keep in touch with customers and 
to offer to train new help from time 
to time, as one maid leaves and an- 
other is hired to take her place. 

Low-priced help is apt to abuse 
domestic machinery. Particularly is 
this true in the case of the vacuum 
cleaner. “I find it necessary to em- 
phasize that even the best of clean- 
ers will not pick up nails and hair- 
pins without the risk of ultimately 
injuring the fan blade or other ma- 
chinery,” Voigt concludes. 
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Store Methods 


‘That Sell Merchandise 


Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money—XXV 





WAY down in 
Tucson, Ari- 
zona, a city 


that boasts of its 
wonderful winter 
climate and changes 
the subject when 
summer is men- 
tioned, where tales 
of the wildness of 
the country are still 
new, where Indian 
reservations are al- 
most in sight, and 
where visitors are 
sold pictures of 
giant cacti and sand 
dunes, there is an 
electrical store that, 
with its largeness 


“Tables and 


By RUEL McDANIEL 

















& Machine Company, 
because it has been 
supplying electrical 
service to its town 
for more than thirty 
years. 

Back in the days 
when Arizona was 
still a wilderness 
and a territorial pos- 








cases are shifted every day so that customers may see 


fresh display.”’ 


session and Tucson 
was little more than 
a remote trading 
post, F. E. Russell, 
now deceased, came 
to Tucson; and as 
soon as a lighting 
plant, in which he 
was interested, was 
installed in the vil- 





and variety of mer- 
chandise, strikes the visitor as being 
almost too good for the town. 

This does not mean that Tucson 
is backward as a business center, for 
it is as progressive as any energetic 
Southwestern city. The point is, the 
store of the Russell Electric & Ma- 
chine Company strikes one as belong- 
ing in some city of 200,000 or 
300,000 people, rather than in a 
town of about 26,000 inhabitants. 

Closer investigation bears out the 
first impression gained of the con- 


cern. The company’s total volume 
of business in 1925 amounted to 
$150,000; and in 1926 to almost 
$200,000. 


With a net profit running from 8 
to 10 per cent of the total volume, 
the company is making money. In 
fact, it is a policy of the company 
to sell nothing that does not show 


a net profit from the transaction. 
Between 65 and 70 per cent of 
the firm’s business consists of ap- 


pliance sales. The firm is making 
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real money out of appliances, be- 
cause its owner has stopped long 
enough to figure it out. 


Appliances More Profitable Than 
Contracting 


In fact, appliances have proved to 
be so profitable that if any phase 
of the business is to be neglected, 
it is contracting. It cannot afford 
to neglect appliances. Contracting is 
confined primarily to large jobs, and 
that is why the percentage of con- 
tracting is as great as it is. It does 
not require many large jobs to run 
into a noticeable percentage of the 
total business. 

“Well, probably there is a good 
reason for not pushing contracting,” 
someone may think; “perhaps the 
owners don’t know contracting.” 

Wrong. If there is a firm in 
Arizona whose operators know elec- 
tricity from E to Y—contracting, 
repairing, motors, appliances, any 
phase of it—it is the Russell Electric 


lage, he opened an 
electrical shop. Of course there 
were but few appliances to be 
sold in those days. The bulk of the 


business of the new shop was con- 
tracting and repairing. Wiring was 
a big factor, because the residents 
took to the service offered by the 
Nat- 


light plant, with open arms. 
urally contract- 
ing was then the 
big arm of the 
Russell shop. 
The firm is 
owned now by 
the  founder’s 
son, E. E. Rus- 
sell, who be- 
came associated 
in the business 
about fourteen 
years ago. The 
manager of the 
company is B. F. 
Hannah, who 
has been con- 
nected with the 
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firm for thirteen years. The com- 
pany is proud of the long service of 
most of its employees. 

As the appliance business began 
to show prominence over the coun- 
try, Mr. Russell and Mr. Hannah 
began to take increased interest in 
it, even though appliances had been 
carried almost from the time there 
were any appliances. They realized 
the bright future of the appliance 
field and took advantage of every 
favorable opportunity to make the 
store appliance-headquarters in the 
city. 


Every Appliance on Display 


Modern merchandising is the fac- 
tor that is responsible for Russell’s 
success in the appliance field. The 
merchandise is exceptionally well 
displayed. You will go a long way 
before you will find a sales floor and 
store front that is more attractive, 
from an electrical merchandising 
standpoint, than Russell’s. 

At least one of every appliance 
in common use is on display at all 
times. This is possible through the 
use of a series of neat tables that 
are placed here and there on the 
sales floor. Glass showcases line one 
wall, while the front of the store 
and the other wall are given over 
to show windows. There are two or 
three glass display cases about six 
feet long on the floor and these are 
moved about from one position to 
another to give the store an air of 
freshness. 

The tables and cases are shifted 
every day so that regular customers 
may always see a freshness of dis- 
play, regardless of how often they 
enter the store. Window displays 
are changed not less frequently than 
once a week and sometimes to or 
three times weekly. Realizing the 
value of window space in the sale 
of appliances, the company does not 


“When a _ salesman 






sells a_ refrigerator. 
he suggests a range.” 
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URING two peak months 
D=« the past summer, the 

Russell Electric & Ma- 
chine Company, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, sold about $19,000 worth 
of electrical refrigerating units, 
and the year-round sales run 
into large figures. One of the 
most important factors in the 
building up of this business 
during the past three years was 
the failure of the first sale 
made by the company. 


“The first machine was kept 
| on the floor for almost a year,” 
| says B. F. Hannah, manager of 
| the company, “and the novelty 
of the snow and frost on the 
cooling coils never did quite 
wear off for me. 

“Finally, a saloon-keeper over 
in Mexico saw the sample and 
the frosting evidently charmed 
him just a little more than it 
did the rest of the spectators, 
| and he ordered a machine in- 
| stalled in his bar. He had a 
| great big place over there to 

keep cool, but I never stopped 
to figure out that the machine 
would not do as well in a big 
cabinet as in a small one, so I 
set up the sample in his saloon. 

“Naturally, it did not work. 
The little machine was called 
upon to do the impossible. It 
failed to keep the man’s whole 
saloon ice-cold, so he ordered it 
out; and out it came.” 











Factory Training for Refrigerator 
Salesmen Is Worth the Expense | 


HE loss of that initial sale, 

for which he was duly 
proud until it was lost, set Mr. 
Hannah thinking along more 
practical lines. 

His inability to answer these 
questions and to make his in- 
itial sale stick, convinced Mr. | 
Hannah that if he were to 
make any headway with the 
line he would have to know 
something about it. 

He therefore went to the 
factory and studied the con- | 
struction and repair of the 
machines. He learned some- 
thing beyond the frosting on 
the condenser. 





HEN Mr. Hannah came | 
back and set up another | 
model machine, he knew “what 
made it work” and, further- 
more, he knew what size ma- | 
chine to recommend for each 
individual job; he was able 
to intelligently figure out a 
man’s peculiar problems. Con- 
sequently, inquiries began to 
result in sales and _installa- | 
tions—installations that stuck. 
The company has been mak- 
ing somewhat of a record in 
the sale of electrical refrigera- 
tion since that time. Primarily 
because the owners realized that 
to sell the line their sales people 
must be trained to know refrig- 
eration. 














attempt to dress its own windows, 
but has the service of a display ex- 
pert, who gives part of his time to 
the company’s windows. 

In order to simplify and magnify 
the display of heavy appliances, like 
electric ranges, the firm mounts the 
display models on rollers. Thus they 
may be shifted from one position to 
another on the floor with ease; and 
the models may be moved about to 
more thoroughly show the various 
features to the prospective buyer. 


Also, it makes it easier to show a 
model in a display window. 

“We do occasionally make a special 
purchase of a popular-priced item,” 
explains Mr. Hannah, “and offer it 
as such. We find that this plan 
serves a peculiar purpose in that it 
meets the demand of a certain class 
of people who demand popular prices, 
and it meets a certain class of com- 
petition which faces the average 
independent electrical dealer. Floor 
lamps in season, for instance, is a 
















line which we find is subject to 
selling at popular prices with suc- 
cess; although we do not by any 
means confine our floor-lamp stock 
to that type of article. 

“We advertise these special items 
‘and give the price, but we do not 
call the events ‘sales’ and other 
names designed to create the im- 
pression that prices have been cut. 
We simply explain that the articies 
were bought at attractive prices and 
are being sold the same way.” 

Suggestive selling has been a vital 
factor in the building of the com- 
pany’s appliance business. When the 
salesman sells a refrigerating unit, 
for example, he invariably sells a 
special wiring job to take care of the 
special rate for heating and refrig- 
eration users; and that suggests a 
range. Not infrequently Mr. Han- 
nah, who is the refrigeration spe- 
cialist, sells a large range at the 
same time he arranges for the in- 
stallation of the refrigerator, simply 
because he uses the rate argument 
and takes advantage of the cus- 
tomer’s mood at the time of the 
first sale. 

The lady who has charge of the 
floor has had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in the sale of electrical appli- 
ances. There is no toilet goods 
demonstrator who is more proficient 
in the use of suggestion than she is 
here on the appliance floor. When 
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“Floor lamps are sold at popular prices to meet the demand 
of a certain class of people’ 





a woman customer buys a percolator, 
a grill or some other related item 
is suggested. When a_ customer 
wants a light socket, she suggests a 
double socket and quickly points out 
the advantages of the latter. If she 
succeeds, there is a chance for the 
sale of a least one extra light bulb. 
She is paid a straight salary. 

When the larger appliances like 
vacuum cleaners and washers, are 
sold, every effort is made to sell full 
sets of attachments to go with the 





It’s Now “Heat,” “Cold” and “Power” 








Electric refrigeration has at last found 


its place in the company of “heat,” 
“light,” and “power.” 





Note the word 





ee 


“cold” above the door of the latest 
store of the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company, Boston. 


appliances. All of these things count 
when it comes to totaling the 
amount of appliance sales at the end 
of a month or year. 

The larger appliances are sold on 
the regular time-payment basis, 
such as the electric companies in 
larger cities, and department stores, 
offer. The company makes an added 
profit by handling its own paper. 
Such items as refrigeration units, 
ranges, fans, vacuum cleaners and 
washers are featured on the time- 
payment plan. 

“The value of knowing his lines to 
every man who sells electrical units 
cannot be over-estimated,” declares 
Mr. Hannah. “We have worked 
around to the point where most of 
our people are specialists in one or 
two specific lines. We find out what 
a man likes best and knows, and we 
keep him on that, having him help 
out in other sections whenever he is 
not busy and is needed elsewhere. 
We have a man who is good on radio. 
That is his designated line, and we 
look to him to keep down complaints 
and keep up sales. We have another 
who is good on cleaners; we de- 
signate that line to him; and so on 
down the list. The plan has been 
verv satisfactory.” 

The company keeps an accurate 
cost record on all articles. Each 
month, sales in the various depart- 
ments and of the various lines are 
checked against the cost records to 
see that none of the lines are losing 
ground. 

It is the rule that every sale must 
produce at least some profit—net 
profit at that. It totals up to 10 per 
cent of the volume. 
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HE Nathan - Dohrmann 
Company, San Francisco, 
in remodelling its lighting sys- 
tem has excluded daylight 
entirely in some departments. 
Carefully checked tests led to 
this action, the tests showing 
electric light as actually better 
than daylight in the display of 
fine merchandise because its 
intensity can be controlled and 
the light directed where it is 
most needed. 
High intensity window illumi- 
nation is another profitable use 
of light by Nathan-Dohrmann. 
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Better Than Daylight 
























































UNIFORM value of 12 ft.-candles is obtained for the matic reflectors. A special prismatic condensing plate is 
illumination of the central aisles, while wall shelves used below each reflector. This provides against spillover 
are lighted from the top with a concealed system of pris- and also gives a very intense illumination. 
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Replacing 32 


How the Empire District Electric Company, Joplin, 
Mo., used the “curiosity appeal” to get its sixteen 
salesmen into the home—$3,650 re-fixture business 


66 EW lamps for old!” cried the 
N itinerant hawker of ancient 


days, and let it go at that. 
Out in Joplin, Mo., the light- 
ing company is applying every 
pertinent principle of modern 
merchandising and practical 
psychology to this same sales 
problem. It has elevated the 
standard of selling domestic 
illumination to the plane of an 
exact science. It has formu- 
lated a system of approach 
and of sales contact in the 
home so that the transaction 
is entirely pleasing to the 
prospect and highly profitable 
to the Empire District Elec- 
tric Company. 

A short time ago, this pub- 
lic utility ran a re-fixturing 
campaign. It lasted six weeks. 
During that period, according 
to G. W. Rauch, head of the 
new business department, it 
persuaded 104 housewives to 
exchange “old lamps for new.” 
It replaced 322 obsolete fix- 
tures with modern ones. It 
sold complete fixture jobs to 
the owners of eleven new 
houses. It wrote, in all, $4,320 
worth of fixture business. It 
added 22,500 watts to its 
16,766 domestic meter load. 

How did it do these things? 

“By cracking the re-fixtur- 
ing nut in the only way it can 
be cracked,’ Rauch declares. 
“By taking a sample fixture 
to the home. Inciting curi- 
osity. Gaining entry. Dis- 
playing the fixture dlumi- 
nated. Telling the woman 
what she should have. Of- 


The barrier. Will he overcome it? 
“Yes! Nine times out of ten,” 
says Rauch of Joplin, Mo., “if he 
will appeal to the woman’s curi- 
osity as to what is in the strapped- 
up box.” This desire is never fully 
satisfied until the salesman is in- 
vited to “step in.” 


tering her 25 per cent on her old 
‘whatnots.’ Granting terms when 
necessary. Writing the order on the 
dining room table.” 


Rauch lays down these three - 


principles: 

1. The home is the place in which 
to sell lighting decoration. 

2. Display the fixture lighted. 

3. Some allowance must be made for 
the old fixtures. 


Hitching the Sale to Curiosity 


Curiosity is an all-powerful emo- 
tion. A woman’s curiosity is gen- 
erally stronger than her impulse to 
bid the salesman at the threshold 
a polite good-day. Rauch drilled his 
men in the art of refraining from 
divulging the nature of the contents 
of their box of tricks until after the 
safe interior of the living room had 
been maneuvered. He contends that 
every entry effected is worth a one- 
dollar bill. 

“Good morning, Mrs. White, I’m 
from the Empire District Electric 
Company and have with me some- 
thing for your home which will un- 
doubtedly interest you,” says the 
salesman, indicating his fixture pack- 
age neatly strapped, and its carry- 
ing handle. 

“What is it?” she will, of course, 
reply. 

“T cannot very well undo it out 
here, Mrs. White, but it will take 
only a minute inside.” 

If the prospect insists on know- 
ing what it is, the salesman tells 
her it is a new artistic fixture but 
he does not show it to her at the 
door. If she makes a move indicat- 
ing her interest, he acts as though it 
was taken for granted that he could 
enter. 

“A clever salesman will play up to 
her curiosity and gain admittance 
nine times out of ten,’ declares Mr. 
Rauch, “and, as we all know, the sale 
is half made then.” ; 

Once inside, the representative for 
the utility company secures permis- 
sion to display the fixture lighted. 

For this purpose, the sample fix- 
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be because of the manner in which 
the demonstration was staged. The 
demonstration is thorough. 





ture is provided with six feet of cord 
and an Edison-base plug. He screws 
this plug in a socket on the present 
chandelier, turns out the other lights 
in the old place, turns on his four 
40-watt incandescent bulbs, and 
holds the new fixture over his head 
about three feet away from the per- 
manent installation. The compari- 
son is, naturally, decidedly in favor 
of the new article. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is in the case of a 
new home. This type of prospect is 
avoided on the straight re-fixturing 
canvass. 

Mr. Rauch was questioned con- 
cerning the problems of style and 
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of getting the decisions on the other 
rooms in the house. 

“Even today the average house- 
wife is as ignorant about period fix- 
tures as a twelve-year old child,” he 
replied. “That is my observation, at 
least, and that is why I pounded it 
into my men to take charge of the 
situation, in a tactful way of course, 
early in the interview. 

“It is for the reason that Mrs. 
White and Mrs. Black find it so much 
more than usually difficult to make 
up their minds about fixtures, that 
I tell the boys not to hesitate to select 
and recommend the style and type 
the rocm requires. Before I started 


Six Weeks 


this fixture campaign I spent hours 
with my sixteen men teaching them 
the line, explaining the difference 
between early Colonial and late 
Spanish. 


An Allowance Must Be Made 


The Empire District Electric 
Company granted an allowance of 25 
per cent off the selling price of a 
fixture for the old one it replaced. 
“You’ve got to do it if you want 
volume sales in the re-fixturing 
game,” says Rauch.. “I found that 
lots of people want better lighting 
decorations but feel,” he explains, 
“that the old chandeliers ought to 
be worth something at least. It’s 
plumb against human nature to ex- 
pect people to give up their own 
property without some compensa- 
tion.” 

This active company, “in the heart 
of the Ozarks,” contracted for 
$247.50 worth of newspaper space. 
Local space rates are $1 an inch in 
the Joplin Globe-Herald. 

A straight commission of 10 per 
cent to its salesmen, one-half the ad- 
vertising bill and one-half the 25- 
per cent allowance for old fixtures, 
represented the three main sales ex- 
penses of this campaign. 

During the progress of this re- 
fixture drive every salesman was in- 
structed to carry the sample fixture 
with him at all times and to spe- 
cialize on this line. Such were the 
opportunities for getting acquainted, 
through this subject of mutual inter- 
est, that many sales of major appli- 
ances developed. Rauch estimates 
that his fixture business represented 
40 per cent of all outside sales dur- 
ing the six-weeks period of this 
special drive. 


One Dollar for Each Sale 


Rauch is delighted with the after- 
effects of his re-fixturing campaign. 
Because of it, hard-shell appliance 
salesmen became acquainted with the 
fascinating game of fixture selling. 

They now receive one dollar for 
every fixture sold. They frequently 
take their fixture sample, in its spe- 
cial carrying case, with them when 
making appliance calls or demon- 
strations. Re-fixture sales from this 
source continue to come in at a 
steady rate, “three to five a week.” 
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Can Merchandise at 25 per 
Cent Discount Show Profit? 


We are handling an article which 
carries a discount from list of 25 
per cent. Our sales last year on 
this article amounted to 12 per 
cent of our gross business. Our 
overhead percentage, based on 
gross business of last year, was 
25.6 per cent. We are debating the 
question whether or not it pays us 
to handle this device. Our direct 
salesman commission on this de- 
vice is 10 per cent. We can see 
that theoretically we do not make 
any money on this proposition, 
since our overhead is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, and our dis- 
count is 25 per cent. However, we 
are afraid that if we cut out the 
handling of this device, that the 
reduced volume will make our 
overhead so large that we will lose 


money. 
. of all, permit us to con- 

gratulate you. When a merchant 
begins to figure his expenses down 
to fractions of a per cent and to 
analyze the individual gross margins 
by lines, he is practicing advanced 
merchandising. 

You are correct when you assume 
the elimination of this particular line 
would cause you a greater loss than 
its retention. This is because of the 
slight difference between the gross 
margin of 25 per cent and your over- 
head expense of 25.6 per cent. 
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We are assuming that by overhead, 
you are referring to expenses that 
are pretty generally fixed and except- 
ing selling expense. In that event, 
practically all of this expense would 
continue even though you lost the 
sales volume of this line, and your 
overhead percentage would immedi- 
ately jump up. Even though you 
are only getting 25 per cent gross on 
this line now, it is absorbing 12 per 
cent of this fixed expense and thus 
justifying you in keeping it and 
using it to help build up your really 
profitable business. 


Stock Shortages of 1% to 
2% May Be Allowable 


What do you regard as a reasonable 
allowance for stock shortage, upon 
taking inventory? We are having 
considerable acrimonious discus- 
sion with our general management 
on this point. Is stock shortage to 
be accounted for under “over- 
head”? 


TOCK shortages should not be 

added to overhead but should be 
deducted from the gross margin, or, 
as it is frequently called, the gross 
profit. 

Shortages should not be added to 
overhead because they have no bear- 
ing on the operating costs of the 
business. They do represent, how- 
ever, a shrinkage in the expected 
gross margin which is to be used to 
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offset the cost of doing business. 
They are simply “a hole in the mer- 
chant’s pocket.” 

Stock shortages, like the poor, are 
always with us. They are almost im- 
possible to trace, unless of course 
they are unusually large. Despite 
every precaution they are bound to 
occur, and the best we can hope to 
do is to keep them within respectable 
bounds. Some of the causes are: 
Errors in stock record entries, errors 
in sales slip or register entries, 
errors in filling orders, errors in 
checking in goods received, pilferage 
by employees, and pilferage by out- 
siders. 

No percentage of shortage should 
exist but how much does exist de- 
pends to a very large extent upon 
the efficiency and vigilance of the 
firm or individual. Then the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the records 
are kept on the cost or retail basis. 

In department stores the trend to- 
day is toward the retail basis. Sales 
are on that basis, all merchandise is 
marked on that basis and the stores 
have an elaborate system of checks 
and balances to guard against stock 
shortages. The theory is that, once 
the merchandise is in stock, it only 
has one price, the retail price, and 
any deviation from that price for 
any reason must be recorded. 

Despite all this, however, we re- 
cently examined the profit and loss 
statements of eleven different de- 
partment stores located in the East 
and Middle West and their stock 
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shortages in relation to sales at re- 
tail ran all the way from 0.6 per cent 
to 3 per cent, the average being 1.8 
per cent. The percentage of short- 
age varied, but every store had 
shortages. 

In a business handling only elec- 
trical appliances and other large 
units, a normal stock shortage would 
be anywhere from 1.0 per cent to 
1.5 per cent of the retail sales. In a 
business handling a more general 
line of electrical merchandise this 
shortage would normally be from 
1.5 per cent to 2.0 per cent or even 
a fraction more. An “overage” is 
just as dangerous as a large short- 
age, and should be as quickly in- 
vestigated. 


Meeting the Pfoblem of a 
Narrow Store Room 


In planning a new store, we are con- 
sidering eliminating all counters, 
as we note that some of the 
recent attractive shops pictured 
in “Electrical Merchandising” em- 
ploy tables and wall cases only. 
Would you advise equipping a 
store “without counters” in a room 
where space is limited? 


ARROW store’ space often 

means crowded aisles, meager 
display of stock, and generally un- 
attractive store conditions. Counters 
occupy space themselves and also, in 
the case of a narrow room, re- 
sult in an unwarranted waste of 
“back-counter” space. Eliminating 
counters, complete appliances dis- 
plays can be made in the cases which 
line the walls. The lower three feet 
of wall space can be utilized for cup- 
board and drawer space. Also, the 
upper wall cases can project some 
fifteen inches beyond the width of 
the shelves above and so provide sur- 
face for the display of lamps and 
small appliances which usually find 
room on counters or tables. The 
larger appliances can then occupy 
the floor space thus left free. 

Two beams running the length of 
the store directly above the shelves 
may serve as a rack for fixtures, 
home-lighting units lining one side 
and commercial and store equip- 
ment the other. These fixtures 
should all be so installed and con- 
nected that they can be shown under 
the true conditions of service. The 
parallel arrangement is particularly 
neat and effective and entirely does 
away with the objectionable ‘forest 
of fixtures” which would so obstruct 
the space in a small store. 
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How Big Is the Washer 
Market? 


We are writing for information re- 
garding the washing machine 
business as it is today. 

We would like to have your views 
on the subject of saturation in 
this line; whether the market for 
electric washing machines _ still 
exists today among the financially 
responsible; or whether the mar- 
ket in this respect has changed, 
and if so, whether it is to a dealer’s 
profit to continue pushing these 
sales. 

Our experience of late is that it 
seems more difficult than formerly 
to get even the initial deposit on 
the machine, when the sale is being 
closed. Whether this is a condi- 
tion of salesmanship, or otherwise, 
we would like to know so that we 
can be guided accordingly. 


HERE is no indication that the 

market for electric washing ma- 
chines is a declining one. In fact, 
washer sales for this year, 1926, will 
probably be larger than ever before 
in the history of the washing ma- 
chine industry. It is equally a fact, 
however, that the sales resistance on 
washers is stiffening. 

By the end of this year there will 
be in use between four and one- 
quarter and four and one-half mil- 
lion electric washing machines, and 
while this represents, as compared 
with wired homes, a saturation of 
only about 30 per cent, it means that, 
roughly, the cream of the market 
has been taken. 

In the income tax returns for 1924, 
there were 4,327,206 families re- 
porting an income of from $2,000 
to $10,000 a year. The particular 
group in this income range is looked 
upon as the best prospects for elec- 
trical home equipment, having a fair 
margin above the cost of living and 
being in the class which does all or 
the greater part of its own work. 

However, that this number of 
people are not the sole purchasers 
and users of equipment, which in 
price range corresponds to the elec- 
tric washer, is shown by the fact 
that there are 4,000,000 automobiles 
sold every year, of which two and 
one-half million go to new users, one 
and one-half million being accounted 
for by trade-ins. 

There is an ample washing ma- 
chine market, there is no question 
about that, and the increasing sales 
resistance calls for increasingly skill- 
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ful and energetic salesmanship. Elec- 
tric washers have been actively mer- 
chandised now for about twelve years 
and it is natural that there is a large 
number of washers now in use in 
families in the $2,000 to $10,000 in- 
come class, which could be profitably 
replaced. In fact, one of the conditions 
which we see most clearly for 1927 in 
the washer field is the trade-in. 

More and more dealers are taking 
in used washing machines in order 
to sell new ones. In some instances 
the trade-in is a sacrifice from 
profits. That is, the washer is in 
such a condition that it can not be 
put back into a shape suitable for 
re-use. In many cases, however, the 
washer traded in can be put back 
into a usable condition and will bring 
a fair profit above thé trade-in al- 
lowance and the reconditioning cost 
to the dealer. 

We believe that, even if the ma- 
chine is in an excellent condition, 
$25 is the absolute maximum which 
should be allowed, and if the washer 
is going to be destroyed an allow- 
ance of $15 is all that is justified. A 
part of this allowance should be 
borne by the salesman, as he is being 
benefited by being able to trade-in 
an old machine when he sells a new 
one. We believe that when the 
traded-in machine is sufficiently good 
and can be put into condition and re- 
sold, it touches that large number of 
families whose income is too small 
to justify the purchase of a new and 
high priced washer. 


Caused by Competition 


As to the reason for increased 
sales resistance, we don’t believe that 
the number of washers that have 
been sold, that is, the saturation of 
washers, is, by any means, as great a 
factor as the competing trades who 
are after the same consumer’s dol- 
lar that you are. The automobile 
trade, the radio trade and the music 
trade are all extremely active and 
very well organized, and as shown by 
figures published in Electrical Mer- 
chandising for November, 1926, are 
making a more concentrated and sus- 
tained effort than the electrical trade 
in terms of local newspaper advertis- 
ing as well as other activities to 
get this consumer’s spending money. 
That they are cutting in on your busi- 
ness is indicated by the increasing 
sales resistance which you, as well as 
so many other dealers are having to 
contend with. It is not a question 
of saturation, it is a question of com- 
petitive merchandising. 
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Ironer With Double Roll 
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In the new ‘“‘Utenco” ironer brought 
out by the Utensils Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the exclusive feature, as in 
the previous model, is its double roll 
construction, the upper roll being heated. 
When they come together, the two rolls, 
having an ironing contact of 1 in., iron 
into the smallest gather or ruffle, the 
manufacturer points out. In order to 
give the garments the same luster as 
obtained with the hand iron, the heating 
roll is made to revolve at a speed five 
times faster than the lower roll. The 
new machine is oilless, with the excep- 
tion of the 4-hp. General Electric motor. 
The bearings on the hot roll are hard- 
ened to insure long service. A newly- 
designed heating element, made up of 
Hoskins Chromel “A” heating wire, is 
also a feature of the machine. 30th 
heat and power, in the all-electric model, 
are provided from a single wire. The 
machine may also be had in a gas- 
heated model. 

Finished in ivory lacquer and nickel, 
the ironer is an unusually attractive 
piece of household equipment. Intended 
retail price of gas or electric model, $160. 
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Dresser Bracket 

Electrical: Merchandising, January, 1927 

Something new in dresser and dress- 
ing table lighting is the “Charmolite” 
bracket designed by the Duplex-A-Lite 
Division of The Miller Company, Meri- 
den, Conn. The bracket is sold in pairs, 
two to a carton, shades included. 

The bracket is screwed to the back of 
the mirror, one on each side, and its 
curved arm brings the light where 
needed. The stock finishes are old ivory, 
dull silver and old ivory and rose. Fin- 
ishes of antique brass or ivory with blue 
and other colors may be had on order. 
Special colors are not made up in lots 
less than 12 pairs. Standard colors of 
silk shades for the various finishes are 
old ivory, dull silver, old ivory and rose, 
antique brass, old ivory and blue, ecru 
silk shade lined with white, French gray 
lined with rose, rose lined with ecru. 
gold lined with gold and blue lined with 
white. About $12 per pair retail 
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Two Novelty Flashlights 
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Something different from the usual 
flashlight are the ‘‘Penlite’ and ‘“Pisto- 
lite’ flashlights manufactured by the 
Serve-U Electrical Products Company, 
Inc., New Hyde Park, N. Y. Both these 
“Pioneer” products, although distinctly 
novel, are entirely practical. 

The ‘“Penlite’” is small and compact 
and makes a good rocket light. Con- 
tact is made by pushing the ball of the 
pocket clip forward. The battery is 
inserted from the front end, after re- 
moval of the bulb assembly. The light 
has highly-polished nickel finish. Retail 
price, with battery, is $1.25; without 
battery, $1. 

The “Pistolite” is suggested by the 
manufacturer as a good Fourth of July 
seller, in keeping with the ‘“safe-and- 
sane” demands of that holiday. The 
barrel of the “Pistolite”’ is highly nick- 
eled while the handle is polished wood. 
By pulling the trigger, the light ‘‘shoots’”’ 
out. Intended retail price, with bat- 
tery, $1.50; without battery, $1.25. 
Both flashlights use the standard 
“Penlite” battery. 











Electric Heater 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 

In the new “Seymour” electric heater 
marketed by J. F. Ryan & Company, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
a heating device for which many uses 
are found. It can be used in any room 
in the house where local heat is desired 
instantly, especially in the nursery or 
sick room, for water or other liquids 
can be heated by placing the container 
on the top of the stove. Another use is 
found for the heater in the garage, in 
keeping the garage warm and also in 
keeping certain parts of the car warm. 
The heater is built low and can be 
placed directly underneath the engine, 
the manufacturer points out, keeping the 
oil and grease liquid and making it less 
difficult to turn the engine over with a 
self-starter on a cold morning. 

The heater is 10 in. high and 9 in. in 
diameter. It has convenient handle for 
carrying from place to place. Its wat- 
tage is 660 and the intended retail price 
is $8.50. 











Electric Dishwasher 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Among the new labor-saving devices 
to appear on the market is an electric 
dishwasher, brought out by the Friedley- 
Voshardt Company, Inc., 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago. The machine is 
made in commercial and household types. 

The principle of operation of the dish- 
washer is a double arm revolving spray 
with the nozzles revolving in opposite 
directions, sweeping every part of the 
machine with a flood of water. A pump 
constantly forces up clear water from 
the bottom of the tank. An _ overflow 
arrangement carries away the dirty 
water as soon as clean water is added. 
The dishwasher may be had with or 
without the table. The table is all metal 
and comes in two different types. The 
underslung type of table permits the 
dishwasher to be swung underneath and 
out of the way when not in use, provid- 
ing an extra table measuring 34 in. 
high, 25 in. wide and 47 in. long with 
leaves extended. The intended retail 
price of the dishwasher only is $125. 
The underslung table is $30 and the 
smaller, two-shelf table, measuring 34 
in high, 12% in. width and 19 in. 
high, is about $7.50. 




















Vaporizer For Medical Use 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 192 


For croup, _ bronchitis, laryngitis, 
asthma, difficult breathing and any ail- 
ment of lungs or pulmonary tract, an 
electric health vaporizer has_ been 
brought out by the Rogers Electric La- 
boratories Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The device may be operated from any 
lamp socket or outlet. Through its use, 
tincture benzoin compound, creosote, eu- 
calyptus, etc., are broken up into moist 
vapor, reaching areas impossible with 
heavy solutions. Intended retail price, 

75. , 
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Adjustable Floor Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


That it can be raised or lowered with 
one hand by means of a spring attach- 
ment, eliminating the use of set screws, 
is the outstanding feature of a new 
“Marvel” adjustable floor lamp of the 
Eastern Laboratories, Inc., 225 East 
38th Street, New York City. The lamp 
has a substantial base, with 934-in. 
diameter, finished in nickel or white 
Duco. The metal shade also has nickel 
finish. The flexible goose neck, in addi- 
tion to the adjustable feature of the 
lamp (from 36 to 72 in.) makes of 
this new “Marvel” product a convenient, 
portable lighting unit. Its intended re- 
tail price, in nickel finish, $10; No. 91, 
with white base stand, $10.50. 
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Electric Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Decorative in appearance, for boudoir 
or desk, is an electric cigar lighter 
brought out by the United Metal Art 
Manufacturing Company, 293 Wyckoff 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The stand is 
of metal, in carved effect, finished in old 
ivory or bronze and tinted with colors. 
Nichrome heating element. Intendea 
retail price, about $1.50. 








Automobile Safety Light 
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From the control handle, located on 
the steering column, light from the new 
Farwell safety road light may be 
directed to the right or left, or where 
wanted, instantly, without effort. The 
light is installed under the left head- 
light. No special tools are required 
to install the light. Intended retail 
price, $12.50. Farwell Manufacturing 
Company, 1702 Summit Street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 











Small Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Weighing only 4 lb., the small electric 
vacuum cleaner of the Vose Vacuum 
Cleaner Corporation, 290 Hudson Street, 
New York City, serves a number of 
cleaning uses for it is easily portable 
and is a complete cleaning tool, attach- 
ments being unnecessary. It is small 
enough to get under and around furni- 
ture so that the entire surface of the 
room may be cleaned without moving 
furniture about. The handle can be 
quickly removed whenever desired. Oil- 
ing is not required as the bearings are 
lubricated and sealed at the factory. 
Intended retail price, $37.50. 
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Combination Lamp and 
Smoking Set 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 

In one attractive fixture is combined 
a lamp and smoking outfit, brought out 
by the Excelsior Art Iron Works, 540 
West 29th Street, New York City. The 
lamp is of hand wrought iron, of con- 
struction similar to that of a bridge 
lamp for the arm is adjustable, up and 
down and from side to side. The finish 
is Swedish iron and the intended retail 
price is $14. 








Lamp Vase Adapter 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Electrical and gift shops can build up 
a good business in converting vases of 
all kinds into useful and attractive 
portable lamps. Among the types of 
lamp adapters on the market is a new 
one just brought out by the Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 120 
South Sangamon Street, Chicago. 

This new adapter is adjustable to fit 
all types of vases with outside opening 
up to 4% in. in diameter. Two adjust- 
able flat expansion springs hold the 
adapter firmly against the sides of the 
vase, a centering spindle locates the unit 
accurately with respect to the opening 
and a top cover screws over the opening 
in addition to furnishing support for the 
cluster. The cord may be brought out 
either through a concealed hole pro- 
vided in the cover or through a drilled 
or molded hole in the bottom. Neither 
special tools nor unusual skill are re- 
quired for the work, and the entire as- 
sembly of an ordinary lamp seldom re- 
quires more than a half hour. Intended 
retail price of the adapter, in either of 
the three sizes, is $2.50. 





Heater and Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


In the new “Mulparvo” utility heater 
brought out by Berry’s Electric Ltd., 
manufacturer of ‘“Magicoal’’ electric 
fires, is combined an electric heater and 
a small stove as well, on which an 
entire meal may be cooked with ease, 
A set of cooking utensils consisting of 
3-pt. copper body kettle and aluminum 
frying pan with specially prepared 
backs for radiant heat may be had. 

ane heater may be used in horizontal 
fashion to direct the heat along the floor 
level or stood on end so that the heat is 
radiated at a higher angle. The detach- 
able heating element may be had in 
rating of 600 or 1,000 watts. The finish 
of the heater is oxidized copper or 
oxidized silver and the intended retail 
price is $20. 








Colonial Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


For the Early American interior the 
Worthy Metal Products Company, 153 
Lafayette Street, New York City, has 
designed many lamps’ showing the 
Colonial influence. Among these lamps 
is No. 516 which has a metal base in 
Colonial brass finish and cut frosted 
shade with twelve 3-in. glass prisms. 
The lamp is 154% in. high. Intended 
retail price is about $15. 


Oil Burner 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 

Built especially for the small home of 
from four to nine rooms and for water 
heaters the “Junior” oil burner is the 
latest addition to the ‘“Nu-Way” line 
of oil burners of the Nu-Way Corpora- 
tion, Rock Island, Ill. Four models 
make up the line, the ‘Junior’ being 
the smallest and newest. Operation of 
the burner is automatic. When heat 
is required, by indication of the 
thermostat, the control motor starts the 
spark and then opens the gas valve, 
the gas being lit by the electric spark. 
When the spark and gas have been on 
for five seconds the control motor 
starts the mechanism which discharges 
atomized oil into the fire box. After 
operation for 60 sec., gas and spark are 
shut off by control motor, leaving only 
the atomized oil burning. Where gas is 
unobtainable, the oil may be _ ig- 
nited directly from the electric spark, 
Positive safety devices are employed in 
its construction, including a safety de- 
vice that shuts off the burner if the 
water gets dangerously low. <A 4 hp. 
Emerson motor is used. The Junior De 
Luxe model is finished in ivory enamel, 
with black legs and iron work and 
nickel trim. 
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Kitchen Unit Range 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Specially designed to meet’ space 
limitations of the small home and apart- 
ment is the shelf type or kitchen unit 
range pictured, one of a line of such 
ranges brought out by the Standard 
Electric Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

The range illustrated, No. 321-S, 1s 
equipped with one 8-in. and one 6-in. 
burner of opén or enclosed type. The 
height of the range is 36 in., its width 
16 in., and depth 214 in. The height to 
cooking top is 64 in. The oven 
measures 134 in. in height, 12 in. in 
width and 12 in. in depth. The con- 
nected load of the range is 3,460 to 3,760 
watts. Regular or white finish may be 
had. In the regular finish, the panels 
are of black enamel, the splasher back 
of cooking top white porcelain, satin 
black castings and nickel trims. This 
model is listed at $80. In white finish, 
with splasher and switch panel of white 
porcelain, side and back panels black 
enamel, castings gray porcelain enam2] 
and nickel trims, it is listed at $88. 




















Heater for Automobiles 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


3oth reflected and convected heat is 
utilized in the new “PUG” safety heater 
of the Safety Devices Company, 7 East 
42d Street, New York City. The heavy 
polished copper reflector, backed by 
triple asbestos cell lining, produces the 
strong reflected heat, the reflector focus- 
sing the heat into the engine space under 
the hood. In addition, the heater is so 
constructed that it draws the cold air 
from the engine space and sends it 
heated back under the hood. Monel 
screens in the manner of the miner’s 
safety lamp, are employed, it is ex- 
plained, so that the heater is safe to use 
even where gasoline fumes may gather. 
The heater is designed to fit all makes 
of cars, without need of attachments or 
opening the hood. The heater is made 
to hang on the rod across the front of 
the radiator or, where the rod is more 
than 2 in. from the radiator, it can be 
inserted between the rod and the radi- 


ator. The heater is attractively finished 
in red and its intended retail price is $10. 
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Plural Plugs 
Electrical Merchandising, Jamuary, 1927 


Two recent additions to the ‘‘Hemco” 
line of George Richards & Company, 557 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, are the 
“Thru-Lite’ No. 204 and the “Trip- 
Prong” No. 207 plural plugs. 

The “Thru-Lite’”’ is designed with one 
screw-type threaded outlet, permitting 
the light to hang straight down, and 
two prong-type side outlets. The plug 
is of the screw-in type and the down 
outlet is equipped with threads to take 
“Uno” or standard shade holder. The 


side outlets are provided with the 


“Hemco” self-locating feature and are 
made to fit all standard prong-type at- 
tachments. 

The “Trip-Plug”’ is similar to the 
“Hemeco” ‘“Tee-Prong”’ plug except that 
an additional prong-type outlet provides 
three instead of two outlets. It is de- 
signed for all standard-type receptacles 
and all prong-type attachments. Both 
plugs are made of bakelite under 
“Hemco” patents. 























Ironer With Table Top 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


In addition to its other features, the 
30-in. “Rainbow” ironer of the Rainbow 
Appliance Corporation, 11 Hand Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., is now equipped with 
a swivel, all-purpose table top. With 
the addition of this top, the ironer will 
provide flat working top for laundry, 
kitchen or sewing room. 

Other features are its open end, finger- 
tip control bar, 3-heat, double-action 
indicating switch with pilot light and 
convenient motor switch. In the gas- 
heated model, the ironer is listed at 
$155 while the all-electric model is $165. 








Combination Porch Light and 
House Number 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


In the “Lincolantern,” a new porch 
light made by the Lincoln Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2630 Erskine Street, 
Detroit, Mich., is combined an attractive 
porch light and an illuminated house 
number as well. 

The lantern is made of solid, wrought 
design, cast iron. ‘The wire is com- 
pletely enclosed in metal and is arranged 
with crossbar to fasten to any surface 
or to the latest improved connections. 
A wood panel in the number plate 
permits the use of any standard house 
number which can easily be screwed 
or tacked in place. The finish is a soft 
ebony background, touched with olive 
green, simulating old copper. The side 
walls of the lantern are covered with 
amber art glass. The lantern measures 
114 in. wide, 184 in. high and weighs 
94 lb. Its intended retail price is $5. 





Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


The Rogers’ Electric Laboratories 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is bringing 
out a new waffle iron with highly nickel 
finish and cast aluminum plates of full 
size. The height of the iron is 5 in. 
and the base is 9 in. in diameter. In- 
tended for use on 105-115-volt circuits. 
The Nickel Chrome element is easily 
removed and replaced. <A drip catcher 
on the edge of the plates prevents the 
batter from running over. Intended re- 
tail price, (East of the Rockies) $7. 








Hot Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


With heavy porcelain grill and Nickel 
Chrome element, easily removed and 
replaced, the new hot plate of the 
Rogers Electric Laboratories Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is an unusually sub- 
stantial appliance. Its capacity, 110-120 
volts, is 660 watts. The base has highly 
polished nickel finish and two ebonized 
handles. Three insulated feet protect 
the table top from heat. Standard two- 
piece attachment plug and 6 ft. of cord. 
Intended retail price, $3 (East of the 
Rockies). 











Magnetic Vibrator 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


The exclusive feature of the “Oster” 
vibrator made by the John Oster Manu- 
facturing Company, 16th and Ann 
Streets, Racine, Wis., is the adjusting 
screw, which protrudes from under the 
casing, within easy reach of the opera- 
tor’s hand. A slight turn of this screw 
to the left or right gives the desired 
vibration, either for a light facial mas- 
sage or for a heavy therapeutic treat- 
ment. As the vibrator is of the mag- 
netic type, the manufacturer points out, 
carbon brush troubles are eliminated. It 
is intended for use with alternating 
current only. Its intended retail price 
is $8.50. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 




















Electric Clock 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 

Among the several handsome models 
of electric clock offered by the Sangamo 
Electric Company, Springfield, Ill, is 
the distinctly Colonial mantel clock 
illustrated, which is enclosed in mahog- 
any case and has a 5}3-in. dial, with 
etched center, rich low brass on silver. 
The height of the clock is 10% in., the 
width 124 in. and the depth 34 in. Its 
intended retail price is $75. 

By the operation of a tiny little motor, 
the main spring of the Sangamo clock 
is kept continually wound. The clock 
employs no batteries, has no contacts, 
no brushes, no moving wires or electrica! 
complications and is described by its 
manufacturer as consisting simply of a 
fine lever escapement clock in which 
the main spring is continually wound to 
uniform tension by a tiny a.-c. induction 
motor, power being transmitted from the 
spring, through the usual train of gears, 
to a lever escapement. The clock, it is 
pointed out, is independent of variations 
in frequency and voltage of the system 
to which it is connected, a reserve of 
24 hrs. in the main spring carrying it 
over an interruption of current supply 
of that duration without any effect on 
its accuracy. Complete rewinding of the 
spring requires only a few minutes 
when current supply is resumed. The 
clock is made for operation on any com- 
mercial alternating current circuit, 100 
to 125 volts, 50 to 125 cycles. For 200 
to 250 volts or for 25 to 45 cycles, a 
motor with slightly different coil is used. 























Combination Washer and Dryer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
To the group of wringerless washers 

on the market is added a new model 

brought out by the Humanity Manufac- 
turing Company, Red Bud, Ill. This new 
washer has two tubs—one for washing 
and the other for drying—and both tubs 
may be operated simultaneously or in- 
dependently of each other. The soapy 
suds from the dryer automatically find 
their way back to the washer, the man- 
ufacturer explains, and the blue and 
rinse water are by-passed as desired by 

a handy lever arrangement. All operat- 

ing levers are placed on top of the ma- 

chine, within easy reach of the operator. 
The capacity of the washer is given as 

9 sheets, with a continuous capacity of 

18 sheets in operation with the dryer. 

Both washer and dryer are heavily 

nickeled inside while the entire machine 

has exterior finish of gray enamel. The 
dryer has bearings in its upper and 
lower driving members, to produce 
smooth operation at high centrifugal 

speed. All gears are inclosed in a 

single oil-tight housing, leaving no 

mechanical part exposed. Intended re- 
tail price $165. 
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Electric Steam Radiator 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


At the touch of a button, steam heat 
is generated in the ‘Tesra’” electric 
steam radiator without the use of 
boiler or furnace, without coal, wood or 
oil for fuel. Steam is generated by an 
electric steam-generating unit within 
the radiator. The unit consists of 
“Nichrome’”’ wire embedded in a finely- 
ground chemical powder which, it is 
explained, is converted into a solid mass 
of high density through a_ special 
process. The design of the unit, it is 
said, eliminates any loss of heat. 

Electrical connection is made to a 
floor or baseboard outlet supplying 220- 
volt, a.-c. current. A clock control may 
be incorporated in the radiator, auto- 
matically turning the current on and off. 
The radiator is manufactured by the 
Electric Steam Radiator Company, 744 
Harrison Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
and comes in four sizes. 











Radio Light — 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 

Designed to throw a_ concentrated 
light directly on the radio dials is a 
new light brought out by the Vimco 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
Ne Oks Separate adjustment of the 
shade is provided for. The base is made 
of white metal and is weighted to 
prevent tipping. Standard socket is 
used, taking a candelabra lamp. The 
light is equipped with an extra long silk 
cord and its finish is a rich, soft bronze. 


ee 





2'4-lb. Traveling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
Practical and convenient for traveling 
and boudoir use is a new iron, the 
“Bonnie Dover’ brought out by the 
Dover Manufacturing Company, Dover, 
Ohio. The new iron weighs but 2% Ib., 
has 2§8-in. x 5-in. ironing surface, is 
rated at 220 watts and is equipped with 
Dover Insured No-Burn-Out heating unit. 
Leatherette traveling bag, protecting 
both iron and clothing, accompanies the 


oor 


iron. Intended retail price $3.75. 











Porcelain Refrigerator Cabinet 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
Recently announced by the Seeger 

Refrigerator Company, Arcade and 

Wells Streets, St. Paul, Minn., is a line 

of five new _ porcelain § refrigerator 

cabinets, porcelain inside and out. Many 
new features are contained in these new 
cabinets, including porcelain vegetable 
storage compartment, porcelain defrost- 
ing pan, no drain, and porcelain re- 
movable baffle wall. The prices of the 
cabinets range from about $162.50 to 
$363 for cabinets only as the company 
handles no electric refrigerating equip- 
ment. F 




















Lamp Without Filament 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
Recently announced by the Edison 

Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., is a fila- 
mentless lamp which is manufactured 
in two sizes. G-10, the larger lamp 
is round and is fitted with a medium 
screw base while the smaller lamp, the 
T-4, is tubular in design and fitted with 
a candelabra screw base. 

The lamp, it is explained, is made to 
function by the activation of the con- 
tained gas which gives a negative glow, 
around the negative electrode called a 
“corona.” The intensity of the light is 
somewhere between that of the firefly 
and the present 10-watt Mazda lamp. 
In the base of the lamp is a high 
resistance that serves to modify the 
usual 100-130-volt current so as to be 
suitable for the operation of the lamp, 
which consumes 1/20-watt for the larger 
type and 1/40-watt for the smaller. 
The useful life of the lamp is given as 
2,000 hours. A characteristic of the lamp 
is the rapid manner in which it lights 
up and goes out, this feature being much 
more rapid than that of the filament- 
type lamps. 
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Electric Steam Radiator 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
Supplying heat immediately where 
needed is the ‘Sol’ electric steam 
radiator of the Sol Electric Steam 
Heater Company, 1601 Dexter Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. One of the latest models 
offered by. the company is the radiator 
illustrated which is 22 in. high, with 
15 loops and 45 ft. of radiation. The 
electric steam boiler attached to the left 
of the radiator contains two elements of 
750 watts each. Although the heater is 
regularly designed for 220-volt. 5-amp. 
use, it may also be had for 110 volts, 

10 amp. service. 

Steam is generated in 4 min., the 
manufacturer explains, and as it starts 
to enter the radiator a pressure of 
2 2/10 oz. is developed, enough to send 
the steam across the top of the radiator. 
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New Wiring and Semi-Industrial Equipment 














Portable Electric Jointer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
In pattern rooms, carpenter shops, 

manual training schools and in produc- 
tion work in factories will be found a 
need for the new 6-in. portable electric 
jointer of Heston & Anderson, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

This jointer has been manufactured 
previously in the portable bench type 
and the addition of this floor type jointer 
makes the machine available in either 
type. It has a patented, safety, cylinder 
head that is fitted with three high speed 
steel knives. The heavy cast iron tables 
are 33 in. long overall and 8 in. wide. 
They raise and lower by handwheels and 
can be adjusted to absolute accuracy in 
relation to the head and to each other. 
The motor is located on a slide inside 
the base and is controlled by the switch 
on the front of the machine. 




















Electric: Valve Refacer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
Two individual motors drive the new 

No. 90 electric valve refacer of the 
Black & Decker Company, Towson, Md. 
—one driving the work head and the 
other the grinding wheel. Two motors 
are used, the company explains, to in- 
sure steady and abundant power to the 
grinding wheel and work head and to 
eliminate many small parts that would 
otherwise have to be used in transmit- 
ting power from the common motor. An 
individual switch is provided for each 
motor. 

The machine is a heavy duty one with 
an adjustable work head, permitting 
the refacing of poppet valves at any 
required angle. ‘The work head is ad- 


justable from zero to 90 deg. 30th 
work head and grinding head operate on 
“Vv” slides and are held tightly to 
slides by spring clamps. Both heads 
have three-point suspension. 'The base 
rests on three points instead of four to 
eliminate teetering. The machine is 
equipped with universal motors, operat- 


ing on either alternating or direct cur- 
rent of 25 to 60 cycles. The intended 
price for all voltages is $185. 
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Airport Projector 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 

facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is announcing a new type of air- 
port projector for the lighting of air- 
plane landing fields. 

The new unit is designed to furnish 
sufficient illumination over an uneven 
field, at the same time keeping the 
source of light low and eliminating 
objectionable glare in the eyes of the 
aviator. It consists of a steel drum, 25 
in. in diameter, mounted on a 24-in. 
pipe standard. Mounted within the 
drum are a socket with vertical, lateral 
and in-and-out focusing adjustments, a 
23-in. parabolic metal reflector of such 
focal length that all reflected rays come 
approximately within a 38-deg. diver- 
gence, and a system of louvers to absorb 
all those rays of direct light the upward 
tilt of which exceeds 14 deg. The unit 
is mounted on a pipe standard so that 
it may be rotated horizontally or tilted 
vertically 2 deg. above and 6 deg. below 
the horizontal. It is dust and rain proof 
and weighs about 160 Ilb., exclusive of 
the pipe standard. 
































Light and Power Plant 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


For furnishing light and power on 
farms, in oil and gas fields, air mail 
landing fields, ships and places where 
central station service is not available, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has brought out a new non-battery type 
of light and power plant. 

This new plant, E-86, is a non-battery, 
2,000-watt, 110-volt plant, particularly 
adaptable where the use of batteries is 
not desirable. The new plant is made 
to develop 4 kw.-hr. of power on 1 gal. 
of fuel. It is air-cooled, lubricated with 
the splash system and no electrical parts 
are exposed. 











Rubbing Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Flat, concave and convex surfaces 
may be sanded, polished and rubbed by 
the new electrically-driven rubbing ma- 
chine brought out by the Thompson 
Rubbing Machine, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y. The work is performed by means 
of reciprocating motion and the recip- 
rocating pads are quickly and easily 
detachable so that a change of pads 
may be effected in a few seconds. The 
machine may be had in floor or ceiling 
types, the former requiring no floor 
space while the latter can be moved 
from place to place. It is swiveled to 
facilitate working over a large area and 
is counterbalanced in such a way that 
only the weight of the rubbing head is 
carried by the operator. It is also de- 
signed for one-hand control. The ma- 
chine is used for wet and dry rubbing 
and sanding and for polishing furni- 
ture, pianos, art metals, die blocks, 
clock cases, metal doors, wagon bodies, 
coach and car interiors, etc. 
































Power Plane 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Recommended for use in any industry 
where the edge of boards, not exceeding 
24 in. in width must be planed down is 
an “Alta” power saw brought out by 
the Wappat Gear Works, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. A beveling attachment is provided 
for beveling the edge of a door accu- 
rately and with greater speed than is 
possible with the jack plane. The tool 
can be inverted and used as a jointer, 
further adding to its utility value in 
the carpenter shop, shipping room and 
on the construction job. High steel 
blades in the cutter are easily removed 
for sharpening. The plane is adjustable 
for any depth of cut up to 4 in. An 
indicator dial on the front adjusting 
screw shows the depth of cut. Intended 
price, $150. 








Grinding and Buffing Machines 


Electrical Merchandising, J niary, 1927 


The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has brought out a new 
line of motor-driven double-end grind- 
ing machines, buffing and polishing ma- 
cines with open-type spindle extensions 
and with encased type spindle exten- 
sions. 

The floor-stand grinder is made in 
five sizes, the floor stand buffing ma- 
chine with open type spindle extensions 
is also made in five sizes; and the floor 
stand buffing machine with encased 
type spindle extensions is made in four 
sizes. All of the machines are available 
for both alternating and direct current 
service, offering an assortment of 42 
different types and sizes of new Hisey 
products. 

The single-phase machines are 
equipped with improved commutating 
type repulsion induction motors, which, 
unlike the old type split phase motor, 
it is explained, has no _ dragging 
centrifugal switch. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
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Measuring Reel 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 

For measuring wire, cable, cord, rope 
and other material difficult to handle, 
the Durant Manufacturing Company, 655 
Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has de- 
signed its L-12 Productimeter lineal 
measuring reel, The machine is es- 
pecially useful in electrical supply houses, 
central stations and by contractors for 
issuing and checking material for specific 
jobs and to manufacturers and others 
for measuring off supplies as required. 

A coil reel at the left is adjustible to 
hold tthe wire in shape. The counting 
or measuring unit is in the center. The 
reel at the right has collapsible front 
allowing easy removal and tying of 
measured material. The intended price 
of the reel is $100. Where desired, the 
measuring unit only may be had, for 
attachment to any production machine 
for taking lineal measure of material as 
produced. The unit is listed at $30. 


Wall Bracket and Ceiling Bases 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


A wide variety of ceiling units and 
wall bases can be made from the line 
of interchangeable porcelain fittings de- 
signed by the Arrow Electric Company, 
Hartford, Conn. In the list of wall 
brackets are found units combining both 
socket and convenience outlet while other 
types offer lighting facilities only. <A 
special model of the ceiling base is also 
equipped with convenience outlet. 

















Shade Holder Bodies 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


In the line of interchangeable porce- 
lain fittings brought out by the Arrow 
Electric Company, Hartford, Conn., are 
four 23-in. shade holder bodies and 
three 4-in. bodies. The outstanding 
feature of these bodies is the fact that 
the body and shade holder are made of 
one piece of porcelain. With the wall 
bracket and ceiling bases comprising 
part of this porcelain line, the shade 
holder bodies are employed to make a 
wide variety of ceiling units and wall 
brackets. 


Too Late For Classification 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Because of the late date at which il- 
lustrations and full descriptive material 
were received, several new products re- 
cently appearing on the market could 
not be included in this section but will 
be described and illustrated in the Feb- 
ruary issue. These new appliances are 
anew “Gurgitator’” washer of the Con- 
lon Corporation, 19th Street and 52nd 
Avenue, Chicago, a “Whie Cross” elec- 
tric pressure cooker of the National 
Stamping & Electric Works, 3212 West 
Lake Street, Chicago and a line of 
electric body-warming devices including 
sleeping porch blankets, belts, neck pads 
and other warming devices, made by 
Walter D. Graham, 4421 West Carroll 
Street, Chicago. 























Power Saw 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927_. 


For use on construction jobs and in 
industrial plants where lumber is sawed, 
the Wappat Gear Works, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has brought out an “Alta” electric 
power saw with which, it is claimed, as 
much lumber can be cut in a given time 
as ten men with ordinary hand saws. 

The saw is equipped with a blade 9-in. 
in diameter, cutting 3-in. material easily. 
The features of the saw is the safety 
guard. The motor is of the universal 
type, 3-hp. Intended price, $175. 


Ulectricidl Merchandising, January, 1927 





Accessible Main Fuse Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 


Recently added to the line of the 
Square D Company, Detroit, Mich., is 
a new accessible main fuse switch with 
distribution cabinet. This new type of 
switch has main fuses which are 
accessible when the switch is “off.” 
The switch has one fuse, one switch 
blade and a solid neutral. The distribu- 
tion cabinet provides for two branch 
circuits. Wiring connections between 
the switch and the branches are made 
at the factory. 








Battery-Operated Utility Light 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
For headlight, s@archlight and exten- 

sion lamp use, thé”Edison Storage Bat- 

tery Company, Orange, N. J., has 
brought out its “Nite Box” utility light. 

The “Nite Box’’ consists of a substan- 

tial sheet steel box, finished with two 

coats of baked-on black japan, equipped 
with carrying handles, hinges and tog- 
gle catch. Upon one end of the cover is 
mounted an automobile type of spot 
lamp which has a heavy housing con- 
taining 12 ft. of extension wire cord au- 

tomatically wound on a spring reel, a 

highly-polished parabolic reflector and a 

standard 6-8-volt, 21-cp. bulb, rated at a 

nominal current of 2.81 amp. 

A swivel. mounting provides for 
swinging the lamp in any _ direction 
without moving the box and also per- 
mits removal of the lamp from the box 
for carrying in the hand for inspection 
purposes within a radius of 12 ft. from 
the box. The lamp housing includes 
the “on” and “off”? switch and also 
means for focusing the bulb for perfect 
projection. Upon the other end of the 
cover is mounted a small housing con- 
taining a standard S.A.E. double con- 
tact socket in which is placed a stand- 
ard S.A.E. double contact plug for 
connecting in a red tail lamp circuit or 
ignition circuit or both. 








Motor-Driven Howler 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
Railroad shops, screw machine de- 

partments, punch press rooms, boiler 
factories and similar noisy locations are 
ideal prospects for the new motor-driven 
howler brought out by the Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 120 
South Sangamon Street, Chicago. This 
new howler, it is claimed, can be heard 
above all types of noise “interference.” 
It is designed to produce an exceedingly 
powerful, distinctive and penetrating 
tone of great carrying power. 





. . 

Fire Detecting System 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1927 
A fire detecting system using a special 

automatic continuous thermostatic wire 
has been placed on the market by the 
Garrison Fire Detecting System, Inc., 
79 Madison Ave., New York City. The 
thermostatic wire which is run in the 
areas to be protected, contains two con- 
ductors. The inner conductor consists 
of a fusible alloy protected by a steel 
tube having a lateral] slot. When the 
temperature of the wire is raised the 
alloy melts, expands, and spurts through 
the slot in the steel tube, permeating 
the insulating threads between the con- 
ductors and contacts with the brass 
sleeve which is the outer conductor, thus 
closing a circuit, and giving an alarm. 
To insure that the svstem is in per- 
fect working order at all times a minute 
current is continuously circulating 
through the fusible alloy and the brass 
sleeve. Interruption of this current 


causes a relay to function, giving an 
alarm. 

This fire detecting system is adaptable 
to meet every requirement from the 
small dwelling to the largest industrial 
plant, and has been approved by the 
Laboratories of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and Associated Fac- 


tory Mutuals. 
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electrical products today, women’s 

influence is definitely felt. In 
fact, women have become so im- 
portant a factor in the electrical in- 
dustry that there are few large 
central-station companies that have 
not a woman holding a responsible 
position somewhere on the staff. 

It has been claimed by those who 
should be in a position to know that 
women are more successful in sell- 
ing other women than are men, 
whether it is merchandise, electric 
current, or that more intangible 
thing—company good will. Women, 
it has been proven, make excellent 
salespeople. But perhaps the most 
outstanding achievement of women 
in the industry is the work done by 
them through home and _ personal 
service departments. 

Home service work, although a 
comparatively new field for the cen- 
tral station, has made rapid progress 
among the utilities of the country. 
There are still many companies not 
yet engaged in this work, but those 
who have gone in for it extensively 
are registering the success of this 
type of work in increased home serv- 
ice staffs and in widened activities. 

Many different methods are em- 
ployed by the several companies in 
putting across this work. In a tour 
of the country, one finds Laura 


[: THE sale of electricity and 
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Rischman up in Buffalo, with the 
Buffalo Genera] Electric Company, 
directing the company’s home serv- 
ice department. Electric range and 
ironing machine demonstrations are 
conducted daily, and at various times 
during the year, for one or two week 
periods, special demonstrations of 
small appliances are given by a fac- 
tory demonstrator. Radio talks, edu- 
cational work with day and night 
schools, with the County Home 
Bureau and special demonstrations 
as for instance, a Health Week con- 
ducted for the Polish people (one- 
third of the city’s population) under 
the auspices of a Polish newspaper, 
comprise some of the features of 
home service work in Buffalo. 

An outstanding service rendered 
by the company is the traveling bus, 
equipped with range, washer, re- 
frigerator, pump and other house- 
hold appliances, which tours the com- 
pany’s territory, visiting the rural 
districts and playing a prominent 
part in local fairs. 


Portable Home Viewed by 
100,000 Visitors 


The home service department of 
the Central Hudson System of Gas 
& Electric Companies has just com- 
pleted its second year of service. Its 
staff consists of five members, includ- 
ing the general director for the sys- 


Women as 


By FLORENCE R. CLAUSS 


tem, Ina Rowe. The department 
gives cooking lessons and talks on 
appliances and on methods of house- 
hold management to the public, to the 
company personnel, before public 
schools and to women’s societies 
upon invitation. Other activities in- 
clude the testing of appliances from 
the housekeeper’s point of view, 
radio talks from a local broadcasting 
station and a portable electric home 
used in connection with “Red Seal” 
campaigns. This “home” is a three- 
room cottage consisting of living 
room, bedroom and kitchen. The 
home is made of reinforced panels 
of “Celotex,” put together with 
screws and bolts and can be taken 
down, shipped to a new place and re- 
erected. It is completely furnished 
and attractively decorated, being 
wired and equipped with the major 
electrical conveniences. The chief 
purpose of the home is to stimulate 
rural electrification. It is exhibited 
in various villages in the company’s 
territory, one week in each location. 
The company estimates that, so far, 
about 100,000 people have visited 
this model home. 


Recipes Sent Periodically 


An important activity of the Cen- 
tral Hudson home service department 
is the printed recipe service which 
consists of a loose-leaf file, for which 
fillers are sent to subscribers peri- 
odically. The special cover is sold 
to subscribers for $1.50 (one cent 
over the actual cost to the company) 
and the fillers are sent free. The 
book is indexed with a cookery and 
household management section and 
a special feature is a pocket envelope 
index, in which recipes and clippings 
may be filed for the convenience of 
the housewife. 

Under the management of Helen 
Smith, as illuminating engineer and 
director of home service activities, 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., has one of 
the newest and most complete home 
service departments conducted by 
utilities today. A Home Service 
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A comprehensive review of the home serv- 

ice departments established by utilities all 

over the country, by which millions of 

housewives are being reached each year 

with the story of electrical convenience in 
the home 


Home, showing what is new in home 
decoration and home electrical equip- 
ment, has just recently been opened 
in the large basement of the com- 
pany’s new building on East Avenue. 
Radio talks are given daily. Every 
afternoon at four o’clock is tea time 
at the Home Service Home and at 
this hour, over tea cups, problems 
of home and home-making are, of 
course, the subjects of conversation. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of home service work among the 
utilities of the country is carried on 
by Ada Bessie Swann, director of 
the home service bureau of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., bringing the 
story of better homes and living con- 
ditions to the thousands of women 
throughout the company’s vast terri- 
tory. Lectures and demonstrations, 
radio cookery classes and radio 
parties, including such service as re- 
ducing and building-up diets for 
those who would reduce or build up 
pounds avoirdupois. 

The New York Edison Company, pio- 
neer in home economics work among 
utilities, is doing an unusually good 
job in familiarizing New York 
women with the splendid service 
electricity affords. Rose Huff, for 
some time identified with the bureau, 
recently resigned and the new direc- 
tor is Muriel Humphreys. 

Lectures and demonstrations are 
given in the company’s auditorium 
before groups such as women’s clubs, 
high school classes, civic and church 
societies, etc., and lecturers are also 
sent to various points in the com- 
pany’s territory and have even been 
invited out of the state to present 
electrical housekeeping programs. 

Another point of contact with its 
customers is provided by the com- 
pany’s educational bureau, under the 
direction of Marion Brainard. The 
educational bureau puts on programs 
consisting of motion pictures depict- 
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ing the convenience of electricity in 
the home and the services performed 
by a utility. Special lecturers give 
talks on the A.B.C.s of electricity, 
exhibiting, by means of a display 
board mounted with meter, outlets, 
etc., why and how fuses blow, how 
the meter is operated and read, how 
to make use of wiring conveniences 
on the market, explaining the various 
electrical terms and other points on 
which the housewife should be in- 
formed. Supplementing all this is a 
wealth of attractive printed matter. 
At the Brooklyn Edison Company, 





In the Home Service Home of the Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Company, attrac- 
tive furnishings are combined with 


Aids mn central-station Selling 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Florence Freer 
brings out large audiences at the 
lectures given throughout her com- 
pany’s territory, where demonstra- 
tions on electric cookery and electric 
housekeeping are given. Doris Scott 
of the New York & Queens Light & 
Power Company, Long Island City, 
has six branches at which model 
kitchens are maintained. 

Model rooms are also at the service 
of patrons of the Yonkers Electric 
Light & Power Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., where Neva Atkinson is in 
charge of personal service and ap- 
pliance sales work. 

Throughout Westchester County, 
a suburb of New York City, a chain 
of home service activities is main- 
tained by the Westchester Lighting 
Company, under the direction of 
Mrs. A. C. Harvey. In charge of the 
company’s lecture demonstrations and 
home economics programs is Mar- 


Continued on Page 132 


practical household conveniences, giving 
visitors to the Home an impressive pic- 
ture of a well-appointed modern home. 
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National Lighting Equipment Exhibition 
and Convention 


Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, January 31, February 2, 3, 4 


ment Exhibition which is being held at Cleveland, 

Ohio, January 31, February 2, 3, 4, 1927, under the 
direction and management of the Artistic Lighting Equip- 
ment Association. The exhibition and convention commit- 
tee, consisting of Fred R. Farmer, president of the Beards- 
lee Chandelier Manufacturing Company, Chicago; O. E. 
Moe, sales manager of Moe-Bridges Company, Milwaukee; 
N. W. Belmuth, treasurer of Shapiro and Aronson, New 
York, and J. S. Jaffe, president of the Perfeclite Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, together with G. P. Rogers, managing 
director of the A.L.E.A., indicate that this will be the 
greatest trade exposition that the lighting equipment in- 
dustry and all of its branches has ever held. 

At this exhibition and convention will, be sounded the 
keynote of the constructive Four-Year Co-operative Mer- 
chandising Plan that has been developed for the lighting 
equipment industry by the A.L.E.A. Here, also, will be 
shown new designs, new parts and accessories and every- 
thing that makes the business of manufacturing and selling 
lighting equipment more enjoyable and profitable. 

In conjunction with this national exhibition, the follow- 
ing annual conventions will be held; 

Artistic Lighting Equipment Association, G. P. Rogers, 
managing director, 424 Guarantee Title Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Piren” are completed for the National Lighting Equip- 


National Association of Lighting Equipment Dealers, 
Ray W. Smith, business manager, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Associated Lighting Equipment Salesmen, Chas. Michael- 
son, president, 23 Lafayette Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

A. C. E., Northern Ohio Division of Associations of 
Electragists International, A. B. Walton, business manager, 
109 Sixth St., Lorain, Ohio. 

In addition to the above organizations, the national ex- 
hibition is receiving the co-operation and support of the 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers’ Club of Cleveland, Ohio, 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, The Electrical 
League of Cleveland, The Cleveland Dealers Association, 
Ohio Public Service Corporation and other organizations. 

Outstanding among the exhibits that attract will be ex- 
amples of the most modern, well-designed, portable lamps, 
art metal furniture, shades, lanterns, both importade and 
domestic materials. Another will be the display of parts 
and accessories, stampings, special finishes and new mer- 
chandise in illuminated glassware. 

The best examples of modern methods for the scientific 
distribution of light will here be shown, and the process 
of rating lighting equipment and illumination under stand- 
ards being developed by a committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories of New York. Exhibitor’s names are on page 132. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Sunday, January 30 


A. Boomer, Plume & Atwood Manu- 


10:00 p.m. 





















facturing Company; J. W. Schulze, 9:30a.m.-11:30a.m. Business Session 

Alfred Vester Sons, Inc. of the Artistic Lighting Equipment 
7p.m.-8p.m. Meeting Associated Association—Members Only. 

Lighting Equipment Salesmen, 3:00p.m.-5:00p.m. Conference, As- 


Charles Michalson, president, As- sembly Room, Mezzanine Floor, 
sembly Hall, mezzanine floor, Hol- Hollenden Hotel. 


lenden Hotel. 
Tuesday, February 1 Thursday, February 3 


open, Hollenden Hotel. Exhibition open—Hours 10:00 a.m. to Exhibition Open—Hours 10:30a.m. to 

9:30 a.m.-10:30a.m. Meeting Board of 9:00 p.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Directors National Association 9:00a.m.-11:30a.m. General Session. 9:30 a.m.-10:30a.m. Annual Meeting 
Lighting Equipment Dealers. Room 3:00p.m.-5:00p.m. Conference Illu- National Association Lighti ng 
1926, tenth floor, Hollenden Hotel. minating Glassware Manufacturers, Equipment Dealers. Open to mem- 

— _ Exhibition displays com- Members of the Artistic Lighting bers only. 
pleted. Equipment Association. Assembl ; , 

12 to 1 p.m. Exhibition luncheon and Room, Mezzanine Floor, Mciteaden a oN, i ewe : eet 
official opening. Welcome by city Hotel. Chairmen—Paul W. Jenkins, ; ; eens t Seeateg _ ™ “ty 1. 
officials. Speaker—to be announced Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. G. P. a Die Ha 11 "ene — Fl a 
later. Tickets for this noon lunch- Rogers, A.L.E.A. Hollendos Ho. "] ita ais 
eon are limited to 350 and can be 7:30p.m.-8:30p.m. Conference, Por- ena acca ‘ 
secured at registration headquarters. table Lamp Manufacturers, Room 1!:00p.m. Annual Meeting, A.C.E. 
Price, $1.50. Exhibition open— 1026, 10th floor, Hollenden Hotel. Northern Ohio Division, Association 
hours 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. Subjects, To be announced later. of Electragists International. R. A. 

3:30 som rh of - and Speakers, To be announced later. hei aed nee A. B. Walton. 
parts manufacturers who are mem- . ws : 

bers of Artistic Lighting Equipment Wednesday, February 2 4:00 p.m.-6:00 p.m. Round - Table 

Association only. Chairmen, George Exhibition Open— Hours 11:00a.m.- Conference, Open only to members 

of A.L.E.A. Room 1026, tenth floor, 

_ 7 Hollenden Hotel. Chairman, G. P. 


7:30p.m. Meeting Board of Directors, 
Membership Committee, Exhibition 
and Convention Committee, Artistic 
Lighting Equipment Association, 
room 1026, Hollenden Hotel. 


Monday, January 31 


8:30a.m. Registration headquarters 







































a. i o——< Rogers. 
“Blue Ribbon” Selling Ideas 1927. "Rainbow Ron, Hotel Win: 


ton (Informal dress), Vaudeville 
show, music and dancing; special 
surprise by the Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers Club of Cleveland. 


With this issue Electrical 
Merchandising inaugurates 
a new feature: “Blue 
Ribbon Selling Ideas.” 

Each month, on the fol- 
lowing pages, there will be 
presented in graphic pic- 
torial form, the best 
merchandising suggestions, 


business getting methods, 
and administrative plans 
of electrical retailers and 
contractors. 

Readers are also cor- 
dially invited to submit 
photographs and _ sugges- 
tions suitable for publica- 
tion in this department. 


Friday, February 4 
Exhibition Open, Hours 12 noon to 
10:00 p.m. 
9:30 a.m.-12 noon. General session. 
3:00 p.m. Meeting of the Membership 
Committee of the Artistic Lighting 
Equipment Association. 
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Getting Attention 


with a CLOTHES PIN 


A WOMAN will always pick up a clothes pin and by clipping his washer 
broadside with a common wooden clothes pin, Elmer Darling, of 
Cleveland, secured what he estimates as close to 100 per cent attention for 
his advertising. The broadsides were printed newspaper style and with 


clothes pin attached were left on Cleveland doorsteps. 
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See how a duplex electrical outlet makes it 
possible to use this ingenious built-in struc- 
ture first as an ironing board (left), and then 
as @ breakfast-table with toaster and perco- 
lator (right). And when the board is wanted 
for neither purpose, the whole affair folds 
snugly into the flush wall-cabinet, out of 
sight and out of the way. 


Below — Hot-water tank and electric 
water-heater safely installed in a 
shallow kitchen closet, in a way utterly 
impossible with any other heater than 
an electric. 
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This fireless 
cooker, 
mounted on 
roller 
bearings, 

is run out on 
the bench 
when in use, 
or rolled back 
into its 

snug closet— 
out of sight 
and 

out of mind— 
when | 

the kitchen 
is put on 
dress parade. 
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S PA C’ 1) i A Blue- Ribbon Selling Argument Too Often Overlooked 
e Is the Compactness of Our Elect-ical Conveniences 












































These compact puntry ranges, used in many new metro- 
politan apartment houses, can be operated from the 
lighting circuit without special wiring. 





This electric kit- 
chenette puts the 
maximum of con- 
venience into the 
smallest possible 
space. It includes 
a serving table, 
an ironing board, 
an electric light, 
and an electric 
hot plate which 
can also be con- 
verted into a 
room heater! 


Of special value to 
small homes is the fea- 
ture of this electric ironer which en- 
ables it to be turned on end and placed 
[° in w@ corner. 


Below—kElectric breakfust nook, elec- 
trie dishwasher, and wall-mounted 
electric range—the trinity of compact 
efficiency—demonstrated by the East- 
ern New Jersey Power Company. The 
dishwasher occupies space already 
taken by the sink, and the range is 
countersunk into the wall. 
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EUREKA Highest Award for Electric Cleaners ? 
AWARDS Bestowed Upon Eureka 
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GRAND PRIZE at Sesqui- In recognition of the remarkable effective less well-known? Now, more than ever F 
centennial International Ex- ness of the Eureka “High-Vacuum” before, it will pay dealers who are inter- 
—" Philadelphia, in Principle of Cleaning—simplicity of design ested in obtaining the largest possible 


andruggedconstruction—theInternational _ electric cleaner business, to investigate the 
Jury of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Eureka proposition without delay. 
Philadelphia, bestowed upon the great 


i eee 


HIGHEST AWARD and 
Silver Medal at Royal Sani- 


tz Institute, London, a x : 1 
England, in 1922 — Eureka the Grand Prize, highest and most Official Awards at - 
GRAND PRIZE and Gold coveted of all awards for electric cleaners Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


Medal at Exposition D’Hy- 


‘ : } Eureka’s Seventh Smashing 
giene, Paris, France, in May, 


First— 


RT Tae 


Victor : 
1921 eee i- me Eureka—“‘Grand Prize’’ 
PLOMA and Gold Medal at with the world’s best electric cleaners at vecon 
Ideal Home Exposition, the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Eureka Hoover—‘‘Medal of Honor” 
Soren Holland, in for the seventh time received the Grand Think. , 
itt Prize or Highest Award in international , “a ™ i 
CRAND PRIZE and Gold competition. Premier Duplex— Gold Medal \ 
Medal at Exposition In- , . . . : % 
dustry, Milan, Italy, in July, Is it any wonder that dealers are so quick | Write or wire the factory for information 
1920 to see the great profit possibilities of Eureka regarding the Eureka franchise and the 
GRAND PRIZE and Gold as compared with cleaners less efficient and Eureka opportunity in your district. 
Medal at the Inter-European 
Boanic Rapasion, Brus- Eureka VacuumM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
sels, Belgium, in June, 1920 Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
GRAND PRIZE — the Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
highest award obtainable— Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., London W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia (323) 


at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco, in 
1915 











Omhe Grand “Prze : 






“High-Vacuum” 
Did It 




















This Grand Prize Award is a 

triumph of the Eureka “High- 

Vacuum” Principle of Clean- 

ing. See this test on an appar- 
ently clean rug. 


VACUUM 


























the Dirt 






CLEANER 








Selling Electric Cooking to the Men 


—Sells Electric Ranges to Their Wives 





























HiuiN the 

Eastern 
New Jersey Power 
and Light Com- 
pany at Asbury 
Park set for itself 
a quota of ranges 
for April and May, 
1926. which was 
double the sales of 
1925, it adopted all 
the tried methods. 
Cooking schools 
were held for the 
women, one in the 
store and one 
which moved 
around on wheels. 








They also enlisted the interest of the men of the 
town and proved that the way to the pocket-book 
was through the stomach by inviting to an elec- 
trically cooked dinner a group of home owners 
whose homes did not have, but which the com- 
pany hoped to equip with, electric ranges. These 
builders, business men and bankers so relished 
electrically cooked steak and potatoes that range 
sales during the next two months showed an in- 
crease of 400 per cent over the preceding year. 





eal Ad 
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Hanging Heavy Fixtures 


From Conduit Boxes 


Recently it was required of N. W. 
Blanchard, Inwood, N. Y., to hang a 
number of heavy fixtures from a 
beam on which the conduit system 
was already installed. It was neces- 
sary to use the four inch boxes al- 
ready in place, or go to the expense 
of moving the system. 

As shown in the diagram, a hole 
was bored in the center of each box. 
A washer, a screw-eye of sufficient 
size to hold the fixture, was screwed 
through the box into the beam. A 
hook with a half-inch stem was at- 
tached to the fixture which was then 
suspended from the screw-eye. 

The conduit box was covered by a 
canopy which inclosed all the splices 
and made the job very neat in ap- 
pearance. 

A good ground was accomplished 
by imbedding the screw-eye deeply 
in the beam so that it pressed firmly 
against the washer and conduit box. 
This job was approved by the 
Underwriters. 





Testing D. C. Armatures 
with Voltmeter 


In testing d.c. armatures with a 
four, six, or eight pole field, the 
test current should be applied at two 
adjacent brushes. The voltmeter 
leads should then be touched to ad- 
jacent commutator bars around the 
field between the two connected 
brushes. When this section is com- 
pleted the connections may be moved 
to the next set of brushes and the 
testing continued. 

















Diagram of connections for testing 
armature. When the section be- 
tween the brushes is tested, the 
armature should be revolved until 
the next untested quarter comes 
between the brushes 


Wiring Kinks 3 from shop and job 








The fixture is suspended from a 
screw-eye which is fastened to an 
overhead beam through a_ hole 
drilled in the conduit box, and 
grounded against the washer. 
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The voltage reading should be ap- 
proximately the same across all bars. 
A zero reading will usually indicate 
a short between the two coils. A 
higher reading is a shorted coil. A 
reverse reading means a reverse con- 
nection to the commutator. A zero 
reading may also be caused by an 
open circuit. This can be found by 
obtaining a higher reading when 
these two bars are bridged and tested 
with the bars on each side. 

Armatures may be tested in the 
frame by reversing two adjacent 
brushes and lifting the others from 
contact with the commutator. 





A Plaster Cutter for In- 
stalling Outlet Boxes 


An easily devised plaster cutter 
for quickly cutting neat, round holes 
in plaster to install outlet boxes, is 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 

First take an ordinary round out- 
let box and remove the cover lugs. 
Then file a row of saw teeth around 
the edge of the box. In cutting these 
teeth use a three cornered file and 
make the teeth about * in. deep. 
Do not file straight toward the 
center of the box. Instead, run the 
file diagonally across the box, mak- 
ing the cutting edge of the teeth on 
the outside of the box. This will cut 
a smooth hole and will tend to run 
the cut plaster into the box, instead 
of making a mess and falling into 
the eyes of the operator. 

Next, remove the center knock-out 
and file it square in shape. Take a 
2 in. x 4 in. carriage bolt and file 


about one inch of the end into the 
shape of a bit head so that a brace 
will grasp it firmly. 

Place this bolt through the square 
knock-out. It will be noticed that 
the square shank of the bolt will fit 
the knock-out perfectly. Place a 
washer over the bolt against the box 
and slide on a two inch sleeve which 
can be made from a # inch piece of 
conduit. Another washer is placed 
on the bolt and the whole assembly 
held together with a nut. 

By making several of these cutters 
from different size outlet boxes, any 
size hole can be cut neatly and 
quickly. After the plaster is removed 
in this manner, a deep box may be 
used by cutting the laths with a key 
hole saw, or a shallow box will be 
found to fit snugly against the laths 
making a very neat job. 





A Carbon Lamp as a 
Compass 


A carbon lamp is used by W. L. 
Stevens of New Westminster, B. C., 
Canada, to determine the polarity of 
the field poles of a motor when a 
compass is not available. 

When a 82 c.p. carbon lamp is held 
in front of the pole of a motor, the 
filament is found to deflect. A black 
spot should be put on the side of 
the lamp so that the same side of 
the lamp could be kept next the mag- 
nets. 

Thus in a four-pole motor the fila- 
ment was found to bend toward one 
pole and away from the other three 
poles showing that one of the three 
poles was connected in reverse. The 
filament should deflect toward one 
pole and away from the next, alter- 
nately all the way around the motor. 





2» Round ovtlet box 
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This easily devised plaster cutter 
will quickly make a neat outlet in- 
stallation on plastered surfaces. 
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By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Questions and Answers 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 
Member of Electrical Code Committee, N.F.P.A. 


7 


Where Service Conduit Is 
Grounded, Coriductor 
Must Connect Directly 


QUESTION: In this city, we have 
been following the practice of ground- 
ing our conduit installation by attach- 
ing the ground wire to the main serv- 
ice box as per drawings distributed at 
convention of electrical inspectors and 
it seems to work satisfactorily as we 
have had no serious results occur in any 
building grounded by this method. 

A new underwriters’ inspector in the 
field does not approve such method of 
grounding. His interpretation of 904 ¢ 
is that service conduit 
grounded and the ground wire attached 
direct to service conduit. Which is 
proper—or is it just a difference of 
opinion? Which method do you approve? 


ANSWER: Rule 904 c reads: “Where 
the service conduit is grounded, its 
grounding conductor shall be run from 
it directly to the ground, no portion of 
the house conduit being used as a part 
of the grounding conductor.” This 
rule, at least in its apparent intent, 
has been in the Code since the 1918 
edition. It does not seem possible to 
place on it any other interpretation 
than that the grounding conductor 
must, where the service conduit is 
grounded, connect directly to the 
service conduit. 

The writer has a fairly clear recol- 
lection of the drawings referred to as 
submitted to the electrical inspectors’ 
convention and is of the opinion that 
at the time this convention was held 
the above quoted rule was in effect. He 
does not recall any criticism made of 
the drawing at that time. 


Rule Modified 


The writer is also of the opinion that 
the procedure outlined in the rule has 
not been strictly coriformed to by all 
inspection jurisdictions. This may have 
been due to the difficulties of strictly 
complying with the rule. The rule on 
grounding has of late years been modi- 
fied to require the grounding of the 
neutral conductors in the premises 
served. Originally the rules required 
that these two grounding conductors 
(grounding conductor for the conduit 
and grounding conductor for the cir- 
cult) be kept separate and distinct. 
Later the rule was modified to allow 
one conductor to be used for both 
purposes. 

The installation of one conductor for 
both purposes gave rise to difference of 
interpretation of the rule and certain 
difficulties in complying with it. For 
instance, some inspection departments 
would not accept a ground wire at- 
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should be . 


tached to a service conduit and enter- 
ing or passing through the service 
switch cabinet, holding that this was 
a violation of the wording of the rule. 

Furthermore, grounding the service 
conduit by the use of ground clamps 
and then connecting this grounding 
wire to the circuit wires in the cabi- 
net introduced certain mechanical diffi- 
culties. There are now on the market 
fittings which permit of interconnect- 
ing the service conduit to the circuit 
wires and thence to a ground wire, all 
inside the service switch cabinet and 
these fittings have a quite extended 
use. 

It is easy to understand the reasons 
for the rule quoted above. The service 
wires, up to the point where they pass 
through the service fuses, are generally 
without other fuse protection than that 
offered by the transformer primary 
fuses. As a result, considerable cur- 
rent will likely flow to ground in case 
a ground occurs on the wires in the 
service conduit. This current may 
pass to ground through the ground con- 
nector and grounding wire and it is 
deemed essential that this path be as 
substantial as possible. 


Cutouts Should Be Com- 
pletely Enclosed 


QUESTION: Would like to ask your 
interpretation on Rule 702, Page 61 of 
the National Electrical Code referring 
to cabinet and cutout boxes. The point 
that I have in mind and the question I 
would like to have you answer is with 
reference to back wiring spaces. Would 
you consider cut-outs raised from the 
cabinets on knobs and circuit wires 
brought in back of the cut-outs to com- 
ply with the ruling? 

ANSWER: It does not seem prac- 
ticable to raise cutouts out from the 
back of a cabinet using knobs to pro- 
vide a back wiring space, and comply 
with the rule. The last sentence of 
702f reads: “Partially-enclosed back 
wiring spaces shall be provided with 
covers to complete the enclosure.” 

The application of this rule would 
seem to imply that if cutouts were 
raised out on knobs it would then be 
necessary to provide a sheet metal en- 
closure extending from the cutouts to 
the sides, top and bottom of the cutout 
box or cabinet. It would then become 
necessary to provide bushed openings 
through this enclosure through which 
the wires would pass from the cutout 
block terminals to the back wiring 
space. 

In other words, in complying with 
the rule it would be almost necessary 
to provide a metal panel extending to 
top, bottom and all sides of the box or 


cabinet with the cutout blocks mounte‘ 
on the metal panel and the wires be- 
neath it and this is just about what you 
get with the ordinary back wiring 
space cabinet. 

It would also appear that the mount- 
ing of cutout blocks out on_ knobs 
but without the provision of the en- 
closures described would be in viola- 
tion of the requirements of the rule. 


Grounding Ability 
of Armored Cable 


QUESTION: I am of the opinion 
that the efficiency of the armor of 
armored cable as a means of forming 
an adequate ground path between the 
object to be grounded at the far end of 
the run, such for instance as a motor 
frame, is inadequate and believe it 
should be investigated. 


ANSWER: The question of the ade- 
quacy of the grounding ability of ar- 
mored cable has been much discussed 
for years. About ten years ago the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories made an 
investigation of this subject and the re- 
sults indicated that the armor of ar- 
mored cable had, comparatively, a very 
low conductivity. Other tests have been 
made at various times and bear out this 
statement. 

A few years ago the thickness of 
the metal armor of armored cable was 
considerably reduced with a result that 
the conductivity of the armor was still 
further reduced. 


Resistance and Conduciivity 
Difficult to Determine 


Due to the construction of armored 
cables the resistance and conductivity 
are difficult to accurately determine. 
Current in flowing along the armor of 
armored cable has two paths open to it. 
First is the path through the spirally 
wound metal strip. This in itself is not 
difficult to determine. Each edge of the 
metal strip is, however, in contact with 
other portions of the strip and these 
contacts tend to shorten the path of the 
current and lessen the resistance. In 
actual experiment, even the slightest 
movement of the armored cable will 
vary the readings. For this reason the 
results of the many tests that have 
been made are far from being uniform. 

It is also found that armored cable 
of different makes will vary consider- 
ably in the results obtained. This 
may be caused by difference in the 
quality of the steel strip or by varia- 
tion in the processes of manufacture. 

Although varying to some extent the 
reports of some of these tests may be 
interesting and enlightening. 

In a certain test made to determine 
temperature rises with the armor car- 
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rying current, a length of armored 
cable was connected in series with a 
length of No. 14 R. C. wire. Tempera- 
ture readings at various currents were 
taken by means of thermal couples on 
the armor, on the rubber insulation of 
the length of No. 14 wire and on the 
copper of this wire. Direct current 
was used. The averages are shown: 


Current Temperature Rise in deg. F. 
Amperes Armor Copper Insulation 
5 8.5 10.5 0 
10 25.5 17.5 5.5 
15 47 1s 
20 48.5 36.5 20 
30 95.5 80 45 
40 139.5 141 83 


The results of this test are interest- 
ing. It will be noted that at the lower 
current values, the temperature rise in 
the armor was greater than in the cop- 
per wire but at 40 amperes the tem- 
perature rise in the copper wire ex- 
ceeded that of the armor. While the 
armor has a conductivity much lower 
than that of a No. 14 copper wire still 
the greater radiating surface of the 
armor apparently tends to hold down 
the temperature rise. This is also 
clearly illustrated in the case of the 
copper wire itself. Where this wire 
was covered with insulation the greater 
radiating surface afforded by the in- 
sulation held down the temperature rise 
in some cases to less than one-half. If 
the results of this test are accurate it 
also, incidentally, shows that No. 14 
copper wire run open with a current 
limitation of 15 amperes is quite safely 
rated. 


Would Not Reach Dangerous 
Temperature 


What does this test show as to the 
current-carrying ability of the armor 
of armored cable? Assuming a branch 
circuit protected by a 15-amp. fuse be- 
comes grounded and current flows 
through the armor, if the resistance 
was such as to limit the current to 15 
amperes, the fuse would not blow and 
the current would continue to flow. In 
accordance with the above quoted re- 
sults, assuming a room temperature of 
70 deg. F., the armor would attain a 
temperature of 117 deg. F. This could 
hardly be considered a dangerous tem- 
perature even taking into account the 
added temperature rise due to the con- 
ductor inside the armor also carrying 
current. If the circuit was very much 
overfused, to the point for instance 
where it was carrying 40 amperes, the 
temperature rise indicated by the cable 
(139.5 deg. F.) would, with a room tem- 
perature of 70 deg. F., still be below 
the boiling point of water. 

In considering the armor of armored 
cable as a grounding conductor there 
is a characteristic entirely separate 
from that of temperature rise which 
must be taken into account. The armor 
path must have sufficient conductivity 
to blow a fuse. In theory all metal 
raceways afford protection against a 
rise in voltage on exposed parts of the 
wiring system. On a secondary system 
with grounded neutral, if a wire at 
above ground potential came in contact 
with a metal raceway system, which 
was in itself insulated from the ground, 
all parts of the raceway would become 
of the potential of the wire. On the 


other hand, with a fixture whose frame 


was grounded to a properly grounded 
metal raceway system, a contact be- 
tween a live wire and the fixture would 
immediately clear itself by the cur- 
rent flowing to ground through the 
fixture and the metal raceway, blowing 
the fuse and cutting off the current. 

The matter of conductivity of the 
metal raceway, therefore becomes of 
prime importance. Assuming that it 
requires 20 amperes of current to blow 
a 15-amp. fuse, with a secondary vol- 
tage of 115 volts, a resistance of 5.8 
ohms would allow just 20 amperes of 
current to flow. If the resistance was 
greater than 5.8 ohms, less than 20 
amperes would flow and the fuse would 
not blow. The resistances included in 
the path of current in the case of a 
short circuit are the transformer sec- 
ondary winding, the leads to the build- 
ing, the mains, sub-mains and branch 
circuits, the armor of the cable, the 
ground connection, the ground, the 
ground connection at the transformer 
(or at the building services) and the 
return lead to the transformer winding. 
In the case cited above, the resistances 
of all the parts of the circuit must not 
exceed 5.8 ohms. 

Some tests made to determine the 
resistance of the armor of armored 
cable are also given. The resistance of 
a piece of steel strip used in armoring 
was obtained. The resistivity of a par- 
ticular sample at 68 deg. F. was found 
to be 72 ohms per mil foot. The corre- 
sponding value for copper is 11.8. The 
strip has, therefore, 6.05 times the re- 
sistance of a corresponding strip of 
copper. 

Tests of the resistance of the armor 
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on a length of armored cable when not 
carrying current show the following 
results: 


Sample Ohms per Nearest equivalent 
Number 11,000 ft. Copper wire 

1 4.36 16 

2 9.00 20 

3 20.7 23 


It will be noted in the case of sample 
No. 3 that the armor as applied to the 
armored cable has a resistance of 20.7 
ohms per thousand feet. The resistance 
of the steel strip necessary to cover one 
thousand feet of cable is approximately 
35 ohms. The contact made between 
the edges of the strip when wound 
spirally around the cable therefore cuts 
down the resistance by about 15 ohms. 

Tests were made for resistance and 
temperature rise with the armor car- 
rying 15 amperes of current. The 


samples were from three different 
manufacturers. Temperature readings 
were taken with thermometers. 
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2 11.2 21 23.6 
3 32.6 24 73.4 


It will be noted from this test that 
the conductivity of armor of different 
makes extends over a quite wide range. 
In a corresponding manner the tem- 
perature rise varies greatly. It will 
also be noted that in sample No. 3 ap- 
proximately 150 feet of the armored 
cable would give, in itself, a sufficient 
resistance to keep a 15-amp. fuse from 
blowing. 








Location of Service Switch 


HE proper location of the service 

switch in a building is frequently a 
subject of controversy between inspec- 
tion authorities, electrical contractors, 
building owners, utility companies and 
others. There are several factors of 
importance in the location of the serv- 
ice switch and these factors in them- 
selves are sometimes in conflict. 

It is essential that the service 
switch be accessible to tenants and to 
firemen. It should be easily accessible 
if possible. Service wires up to the 
point where they pass through the 
service switch are usually not pro- 
tected by fuses. They, in themselves, 
represent then a certain hazard and 
this hazard is reduced by cutting down 
the amount of service and conduit. In 
some instances it is assumed that, as a 
service switch located on the upper 
floor of a building reduces the amount 
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of service conduit, such a location for 
the service switch is advisable and 
this contention is frequently the cause 
of considerable discussion. 

It is the writer’s belief that as a 
service switch located on the upper 
floor of a building is not readily acces- 
sible to firemen, such location is not a 
suitable or proper one. Custom seems 
to have determined on the basement as 
the proper location for a service switch. 

As bearing on this matter, attention 
is called to the reproduction showing a 
part of a form used by a fire depart- 
ment in keeping exact records of the 
conditions existing in buildings super- 
vised by the department. The location 
of the service switch is required, fol- 
lowed by the method of reaching the 
basement, indicating that the service 
switch will be looked for “in the base- 
ment.” 

















Condition 
Do Electric Wires Obstruct Easy Access to 


Location of Main Switch ..............64.. 





Basement, How Reached? 





Heating System as to Kind ............... 
COMDINOR As 66 ie HEGEL 








No. of Connections Inside Building....... 




















Part of the form used by the fire 
department of Salamanca, N. Y., 


eens | 








in its inspection of buildings. Note 


the items underlined. 
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believes with Calvin Coolidge that 


| 

} 

| The progress of industry, the enormous 
| increase in individual productivity 
| through labor-saving devices, and the 
| high rate of wages have all combined to 
furnish our people with such an abun- 
dance not only of the necessaries but of 
| the conveniences of life that we are by 
| a natural evolution solving our prob- 
| lems of economical and social justice. 

















Clear Out That Old Stock 


OW much of your inventory is in old mer- 
H chandise? Without doubt, you have a great deal 
‘ more money tied up in slow-moving and obsolete 
merchandise than you have any idea of, unless you have 
just completed your inventory. Get rid of it quickly. 
Put a price on it that will move it. 

Here’s an incident that tells the story of dead stock 
and its sequel: 

A customer went into a neighborhood drug store to 
purchase a package of nationally-known cigarettes, 
retailing at twenty-five cents. They were “just out” 
but after much search the proprietor brought forth 
a package of the same brand, a different size, formerly 
retailing for fifty cents, but which has been off the mar- 
ket for two years. They were still marked fifty cents! 
Passing the store the other day, six months after his 


first call, the customer noted that the store was “going 
out of business.” 





Are We Selling Insurance or Appliances? 


ITH the growth of business in washing ma- 
\\ chines and vacuum cleaners, competitive methods 

of merchandising have continually increased the 
cost of selling. Free home demonstrations, free home 
trial, low down payments, long terms, and trade-in 
allowances are now regarded as essentials of appliance 
selling. The fact that all these practices have greatly 
increased the cost of handling is taken into account by 
larger margins, forcing the alternative of decreased 
profits for both dealer and manufacturer, or an in- 
creased price to the public. 

The trade is now offered a new device for increasing 
the dealer’s cost of doing business. This is an insur- 
ance policy (paid for by the dealer) which insures the 
buyer of a washer or cleaner against loss of the appli- 
ance through a protracted illness or the death of the 
family wage earner. , 

Now, is this a protection to dealer and customer worth 
paying for or is it just another sales argument, a 
method of competition? From all that the writer hears 
from dealers, the loss due to either death or to sickness 
among customers is so slight as to be negligible. It is, 
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therefore, a competitive selling weapon that is offered. 
The dealer who is first to offer this policy has, for a 
brief period, what may be a sales inducement, but as 
soon as this insurance plan is adopted by all dealers, 
the advantage ceases to everybody but the insurance 
companies. 

That the scheme will help dealer collections is possible 
but unproven. Altogether it is of very doubtful advan- 
tage, and if in its eagerness to compete with itself the 
trade adopts the scheme it will mean a tax on the sale 
of every washing machine with little discernable benefit 
to either the electrical trade or the consuming public. 

Many washing machine manufacturers have so far 
maintained an attitude of skepticism toward this insur- 
ance plan and it is to be hoped that dealers generally 
will follow their lead and be very sure that there is 
a definite advantage to them and to their customers 


before lending their aid in settling this practice on the 
industry. 





Poor Relations 


HE dealer, the contractor, the jobber, the manu- 
facturers’ local men and the power company 


people are all members of the same family in each 
town. And some members of this family feel poor and 
some feel rich. And in any family, that means trouble 
if they all have to live together. 

What can you do with poor relations? It doesn’t 
help anybody to wrangle. You can’t just kick ’em out, 
because your conscience and your neighbors don’t for- 
get. There is only one sensible thing to do and that is 
to help them get on their feet and prosper. Then the 
poor relations problem takes care of itself. And that’s 
the only way the trouble with the “curbstone” contrac- 
tor will ever be taken care of. 


‘Improving Distribution’? Is Dry-Goods 
Men’s Slogan for 1927 


(): the whole body-politic of merchandisers, surely 





the dry-goods merchants are entitled to be rec- 

ognized as the “elder statesmen” of the clan, in 
view of their long experience in selling women’s wear. 
As purveyors of cloth by the bolt and ribbon by the 
yard to garrulous old ladies seated on precarious iron- 
pedestaled stools, surely they stand in first rank as prac- 
tical merchants. Our hat is off to them,—the D. G. men. 

Yet with generations of experience behind them, they 
frankly admit that they don’t know it all. Mature in 
judgment and business wisdom as they be, even they 
are looking about for knowledge, for information that 
will help get the job done better. 

In witness whereof, let it be cited that the topic for 
the dry-goodsmen’s conventiof at New York in Feb- 
ruary is “Improving Distribution.” This topic they 
will study under three heads: 


1. Better methods that will immediately cut costs. 
2. The future improvement of store processes. 
3. Consideration of basic trends in retailing which point 


to important and far-reaching changes in future methods of 
distribution. 


Let not our juvenile electrical trade get chesty about 
itself, or think it knows it all, when our elders’ and 
betters are still humbly seeking light on merchandising. 
Rather, we should fall in line and follow their example. 
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Down With Spare Tires! 


HEN anything is wrong there ought to be a 
W against it. Alright, let’s pass a law against 

people carrying spare tires on their automobiles. 
Why ?— Inconsistency, and that’s crime enough. 

Why should any family that doesn’t believe in ade- 
quate electrical wiring—which means a few spare out- 
lets—be permitted to lavish money on spare tires and 
hold out on the electrical industry? And electrical 
men who don’t feel deeply enough about spare outlets 
to get ’em sold—let ’em pump up their flat tires on the 
cold hard road. 

There are nearly twenty million automobiles scuttling 
around. Every owner has spent—say forty dollars for 
a spare. He would gladly spend as much for this com- 
fort in his home if somebody sold him the idea. How 
many outlets would that buy? 





How Are Your Collections? 


AVE your collections slowed up? People have 
H money—savings deposits, bank deposits, and 

“Christmas Clubs” for the year just closed were 
the largest in history, but generally collections have 
slowed up somewhat. 

There is nothing alarming in this fact but it is 
prudent to guard against requests for extended terms, 
which are always in demand at a time of slow collec- 
tions. It is easier to sell on long-drawn-out terms, but 
do not forget it is harder to keep your goods sold. 

An honest debter, except in rare cases of misfortune, 
is not incensed by a firm, courteous, business-like 
demand to meet his obligations, any more than you 
are in your turn. 





No Post-Christmas Slump This Year 


‘| “HE factor of human psychology on which fortune- 
tellers trade is that the victim always goes more 
than half way to meet any fortune which is fore- 

told for him. Similarly the electrical trade has for some 
time been making its own fortune. “The public will 
probably not buy very much immediately after the 
heavy drain of Christmas” says the manufacturer—and 
cuts down his factory staff. 

“The manufacturer is cutting down, it would probably 
be just as wise to hold off further orders,” says the 
jobber. “The jobber and the manufacturer can foresee 
that I’m not going to require much, I had better urge 
the customers to buy during the dull season,” says the 
electrical dealer. “O, there is a dull season?” observes 
the customer, completing the vicious round, “Well, this 
is not a very good time to buy apparently.” And so the 
public buys less and the dealer orders less and the jobber 
stocks less and so the manufacturer is justified. 

That the circle need not be completed was demon- 
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strated last year by a Pacific Coast dealer who set out 
to prove that the post-Christmas slump was a purely 
fictitious specter. He selected the very lowest month 
recorded on his books the previous year and set out to 
make it a record. By confident advertising, by enthusi- 
asm kept at its pitch among the sales people and by 
sheer faith in his own belief, he succeeded. 





Couple Better Lighting with Artistic Values 
in Re-fixturing Campaigns 


E-FIXTURING of already-built homes has always 
R been a dream close to the electrical man’s heart. 
Literally millions of houses today have old fix- 
tures that should be replaced. Paradoxically enough, 
their owners have, in most cases, purchased three or 
four successive automobiles since the fixtures were 
first hung. Money has been spent freely on autos and 
other luxuries. Yet the old fixtures still stick. Cam- 
paigns, advertising, demonstrations, and other efforts 
to re-fixture have made little dent on the situation. 

Let us look this re-fixturing problem squarely in the 
face. For the most part, our efforts so far to re-fixture 
the home rooms have been using decorative fixtures that 
are little different, except in style or ornamentation, 
from those the customer already had. 

But have we applied the full resources of the lighting 
progress of the past few years to supplying the house- 
owner with lighting fixtures that are both better-look- 
ing and better illuminants. Arguments of better illu- 
mination, better vision, reduction of eye-strain, and 
relaxation of nervous effort are all powerful selling 
arguments. Couple these with the beauty appeal, and 
our re-fixturing efforts will get somewhere. 

















Business in 1927 


A Forecast by the National Bank ot 
Commerce, New York. 


HE hesitation evident during the clos- 

ing weeks of this year and the slackening 
in important industries have cleared the way 
for an improvement in business volume as the 
stimulus of spring demand begins to make 
itself felt. 

Inventories are moderate. Most important 
of all, employment has remained fairly full, 
if due allowance be made for seasonal fac- 
tors. The huge totals of contracts which 
continue to be let for building and construc- 
tion indicate that at least during the early 
part of 1927 business will have the benefit of 
the impetus from this direction which it has 
| so long enjoyed. 
| The outlook beyond the spring months is 
not clear. Declining building permits as con- 
trasted with contracts being let suggest a 
pronounced shrinkage in construction activity 
somewhere ahead, but when this will reach 
the point of being an adverse business influ- 
ence cannot now be foreseen. 

In many regions, farm purchasing power in 
the coming year is likely to fall below that 
of 1926 and there are grounds for doubts as 
to whether general business will continue to 
receive from the automotive industry the 
| stimulus of recent years. If, however, the 
volume of business in 1927 should not equal 
that of 1926 it would not mean poor business. 
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“DEALER HELPS” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 


Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Using Trade-Ins to Get More 
Sales 


In the trade-in plan worked out by the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., not only new radio 
power units can be moved faster but a 
profitable business can be built up with 
the used batteries taken in as part pay- 
ment on the sale. 

As in the vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine and sewing machine lines, a 
large volume of otherwise unobtainable 
business can be secured by this trade- 
in idea, the company points out. Many 
radio owners would like to buy radio 
power units or battery eliminators but 
dislike to sacrifice an “A” battery that 
is still in good condition. With this 
trade-in offer, such users feel justified 
in making an investment in a power unit 
if some sum is realized on their original 
battery investment. This allowance, 
under the “Philco” plan, is applicable 
only to the “A” and “AB” Socket Power . 
for 6-volt tube sets. An established 
trade-in allowance for the dealer is 
made by the company for all trade-ins 
in the transactions mentioned. 


In addition to details of this trade-in 
proposition the Philco Sales Manual 
contains much information that the 
dealer can put to good use. The easy 
payment plan is discussed, the com- 
pany’s national advertising plans, the 
dealer collection plan, special cam- 
paigns, special campaign newspaper ad- 
vertising for the dealer, direct mail 
advertising, window and floor displays, 
other dealer helps, sales methods, in- 
cluding taking care of inquiries and 
answering the telephone, keeping rec- 
ord of inquiries, sales organization, how 
to build a sales organization, retail sell- 
ing work and a host of other valuable 
information based on practical experi- 
ence. Store cards, in vivid red and 
black, feature such messages as “Runs 
Any Radio from your Electric Current,” 
“Installation Free on your Radio Set,” 
“Yours on Easy Payments” and “Lib- 
eral Allowance on your ‘A’ Storage Bat- 
tery.” 





ELECTRIC WIRING 
To arrive at the approximate cost of wiring the home, in 
ipe, estimate about 3% of the total cost of the building. This 
ma has been generally adopted throughout the Eastern Cities 
and we recommend its use here. 
Fill in the number of outlets, for fixtures, brackets, switches 
and receptacles for each location. 


Estimate Sheet for Wiring and Fixtures 
Number of Qutlets|__Number_of __ 
Ceiling | Brackets | Switches | Receptacles 





Fixture Location 


Por h. zs 5 opaeain soe 
Reception Hall.... 
Center Hall....... a 


Living Room...... 








Sun Paslor........ 
Dining Room...... 
Breakfast Room...| _ 
Kitchen........... cs 





Bed Roob No. 1... 

Bed Room No. 2.. 
Bed Room No. 3..1 _ 
Closets 2nd Floor. . 
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Making Friends With the 
Home Builder 


From daily and weekly reports of 
building permits issued, the names 
and addresses of prospective home 
owners and builders are obtained. 
To each of these names the Jacob 
Andresen Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., manufacturer of lighting 
fixtures and supplies and electrical 
jobber, sends one of its Home 
Builder’s Estimate Books, a page 
of which is here illustrated. Be- 
sides information on wiring and 
lighting recommendations, there is 
a table for reckoning lumber quan- 


tities, sash weight table, tables 
for estimating concrete, plaster, 
stucco, brick chimneys, together 


with forms for filling in estimated, 
contract and final cost of materials. 


S & A New Printed Matter 
Ready 


In the recent printed material offered 
by Shapiro & Aronson, Inc., 20 Warren 
Street, New York City, is its new No. 
30 catalog on standard S & A lines 
covering fixture requirements from the 
wiring of a small house to a large in- 
stallation calling for special work. The 
fixtures are all indexed and the price 
list is arranged for easy reference. 
Both black and white and color pages 
are included in the catalog. 

Other new dealer helps are the “K” 
prints and “Compo” portfolio showing 
the fixtures in these sets. With this 
portfolio the dealer is not limited to 
small jobs but is enabled to submit 
plans for lighting outfits in such build- 
ings at schools, clubs, theatres, hotels, 
etc. The range of fixtures shown in 
print and portfolio is wide, covering al- 
most every type of large installation. 
The production is carefully figured out, 
making it possible to include the fix- 
ture in a plan without exceeding the 
budget apportioned for lighting fix- 
tures. The company is glad to supply 
sets of “K” prints and “Compo” port- 
folios to those interested, both for show- 


room use and for salesmen requiring 
them. 





The Phoenix Glass Company, Monaca, 
Pa., has issued a new catalog on 
“Phoenix-Lites.” The pages are printed 
in color, showing the fixtures as they 
actually appear. Suggested designs for 
kitchen, breakfast alcove, hallway, sola- 
rium, bedroom and other rooms in the 
home are included in the publication. 





The Beardslee Chandelier Manufac- 
turing Company, 216 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, has issued four new 
folders on its new “Niello” fixture line. 
The company announces that it will 
supply to dealers who will use them, 
electrotypes for newspaper advertising, 
accompanied by suggestions for copy 
according to the advertising space to 
be used. 
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How passers-by are told about the 
“Philco” Radio Socket Power. This 
window or store poster is large 
enough to get the message across 
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even to those hurrying by, bringing 
back these energetic people another 
day when they are ready to buy 
current-carrying units. This invit- 


ing display, together with a wealth 
of other sales-getting material, has 
been prepared by the Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company. 
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Selling Five Fuses 
Instead of One 


To remind the motorist and radio 
fan to carry spare fuses for emergen- 
cies the Trico Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has prepared 
for its dealers an auto fuse assortment 
display case in which one of two special 
assortments may be had. Through the 
fuses on display 99 per cent of the 
automobiles, trucks, battery chargers 
and eliminators can be serviced, the 
company points out. Fuses are packed 
five to a box, enabling, the dealer to 
sell five fuses, whereas otherwise he 
would only sell one. A large chart 
included in each assortment display 
case shows the proper sizes of fuses 
to use on automobiles, battery charg- 
ers and eliminators, thus saving time 
for the dealer and purchaser. 





The Peerless Light Company, 663 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
has issued its new lighting fixture cat- 
alog No. 103 showing its new 1927 line 
of “Peerlite” fixtures. 


J. J. Wyle & Brothers, Inc., 18-20 
East Twenty-seventh Street, New York 
City, has issued a cut crystal chandelier 
supplement to its catalog “G.” 


The Standard Electric Stove Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, is offering its deal- 
ers for 1927 sales programs a series of 
dealer helps including cook book, blot- 
ters, broadsides, folders, catalog, win- 
dow sign and lantern slides. 


The National Lamp Works, Cleve- 
land, has included among its informa- 
tive little booklets on light, one called 
“Light—the New Traffic Officer.” 


William Brand & Company, 27 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
has a new publication called “Mica and 
Mica Products.” It is a comprehensive 
treatise on mica and its uses, being ex- 
cerpts from a series of lectures given 
by Professor H. Schering before the 
Technical High School of Berlin and 
the Electrotechnical Society E. V. 
Berlin. 


Babbitt Metal Data is the name of a 
new publication issued by the Hoyt 
Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo. While 
small in size, the booklet is valuable to 
users of babbitt metal. It may be had 
from the company upon request. 


The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has some new printed matter on 
its Baby Colloidal Fans and its FB 
blowers. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., has a new booklet, “Ball 
Bearings for Electric Motors.” This 
book is of especial interest to superin- 
tendents, maintenance men and electri- 
cal engineers. 


“Alloys for Electrical Resistance” is 
a new data book, No. R-26, issued by 
the Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, 
N. J. It contains up-to-date informa- 
tion in connection with “Nichrome” 
and other D-H alloys used for heating 
elements in electric heaters of all kinds. 
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How the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio, attracts 
the attention of store visitors to 
its “Attachette.” 





Colorful Display Attracts 
Attention 


Because of its vivid coloring and 
genuine attractiveness, the new “Atta- 
chette” demonstration unit of the F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio, successfully vies with other at- 
tention-compelling displays. The card 
bearing a photograph of the portable 
light in use on a dressing table, is held 
by two gilded wooden uprights which 
supports one or two “Attachettes” on 
display. Because of the happy selec- 
tion of colors, the lighting effect upon 
the card is unusually pleasing when 
the current is on. The unit is 16 in. 
wide and 11 in. high, making it a prac- 
tical size for show case demonstrations 
or for use in the display window. 
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Newspaper Broadside Brought 
$80,000 Returns 


So pronounced was the success of 
its first newspaper type of broadside, 
as described in the December issue 
of Electrical Merchandising, that the 
Domestic Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., issued two more, slightly 
smaller, advertising pieces of a sim- 
ilar character as the chief factors of 
its holiday appliance advertising ef- 
fort. One hundred thousand of 
each were hand-distributed. 

“This kind of publicity is certainly 
pulling a great deal more business 
for us than newspaper advertising,” 
declares A. M. Allemang, president 
of this concern. 

Mr. Allemang states that the 
October sales of his company, after 
complete returns were received from 
its four St. Louis dealers, totaled 
$80,000 instead of $48,000 as orig- 
inally reported in our December 
issue. 

The Wadsworth Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Covington, Ky., has 
issued its Catalog No. 20 which covers 


eight pages devoted entirely to its line 
of accessible service fuse type switches. 





Reaching the Pot of Gold at the Rainbow’s End 





Coincidence in name and 
theme lends effectiveness 
to the letter illustrated, 
one of a series of three 
offered by the Rainbow 
Appliance Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., in a 
special ironer campaign. 
On the inside pages of 
the letter is a rainbow, 
in its actual colors, with 
inserts showing the con- 
venient features of the 
“Rainbow” ironer, lead- 
ing to the pot of gold at 
the rainbow’s end. 
“Would you care to go 
back to the old scrub 
board and hand wringer 
after having used your 
washing machine?” is 
the opening sentence in 
the second letter of the 
series, while the third 
points out how inconsist- 
ent it is to wear one’s 
self out ironing by old- 
fashioned methods when 
the washing and drying 
of the clothes are done 
so easily. Other “helps” 
prepared by the company 
include broadsides, large 
display cards, in color, 
and newspaper electros. 





PITTSFIELD ELECTRIC COMPANY 


175 North St., 


Dear Madam:- 
Would you be interested in a pot of gold? 


Of course you would. 
tells us that there is a pot of gold 
at the end of the Rainbow. 


The "Rainbow Automatic Ironer" gets its 
name from the fact that it brings happiness-- 
symbolized by the pot of gold--to so many women. 


You, too, are entitled to this happiness. 
Think of cutting your ironing time to one quarter; 
of sitting while you iron, and of having an 
electric motor do all the work. 
appeal to you? 

And the pleasure is doubled because the 
"Rainbow Automatic Ironer" is so easily controlled 
by the exclusive Finger-Tip Control -Bar which is 
conveniently located and extends along the entire 
length of the guide table. 

We would appreciate an opportunity to 
demonstrate the “Rainbow Automatic Ironer" to you 
in your own home, or in our store. 

Come in, or phone us 
obligation. 





ELECTRIC SHOP 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Tradition 


Jade 
<3 
2 
mek 


Doesn't this 


today, there is no 
Very truly yours, 


PITTSFIELD ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A. H. Sammon, Mgr. 




















News of the Electrical Trade 


F. M. Feiker Becomes Manag- 
ing Director of A.B.P. 


Frederick M. Feiker has been appointed 
managing director of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. The coming of Mr. 
Feiker marks the inauguration of a more 
active policy and a broader program 
for The Associated Business Papers in 
the promotion and development of 
higher standards of journalism for the 
business press. Mr. Feiker brings to 
the A. B. P., a background of experi- 
ence singularly fortunate for the work 
he is to do—embracing fifteen years as 
editor and publisher, a year and a half 
in the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
three years in trade association leader- 
ship and a practical experience in 
educational work. Here in combination 
are four elements which, to use his own 
words, are “the fundamental influences 
in the making of industrial opinion and 
the forwarding of American commerce.” 

“Four major forces are working to 
this end,” he says. “These are: 





1. Trade associations where men of an 
industry gather for personal contact and 
co-operation in analyzing conditions, es- 
tablishing principles, defining policies and 
promoting harmony between competitors. 

2. Business schools and engineering col- 
leges engaged in turning out yound men 
for industry, loaded with book knowledge 
and with a well developed appetite for 
study. 

3. Government bureaus and departments 
that serve or exercise control over industry 
or commerce. 

4. The business press, functioning for 
engineering, trade and industry, that ties 
together all the contributing factors and 
provides a practical medium for the flow 
of news, discussion, experience, continuing 
study and progressive thought.” 


In the co-ordination of these four 
influences directed to the science of in- 
dustry, lies the great opportunity of 
the business press today, the last 
stronghold of individual journalism. 
And it is for the purpose of effecting 
a broader effort by the institution of 
the press organized as the voice of 
industry that the A. B. P has estab- 
lished the new office of managing di- 
rector. 

Mr. Feiker was born in Northampton, 
Mass., in 1881 and was graduated as an 
electrical engineer from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1904. He then 
became “technical journalist” for the 
General Electric Company, and later 
joined the A. W. Shaw Company and 
established the magazine Factory. He 
was eventually chairman of the edi- 
torial board for System and Factory. 
In 1915, he went with the McGraw 
Publishing Company as editor of Elec- 
trical World and guided the early de- 
velopment of Electrical Merchandising, 
becoming eventually vice-president and 
editorial director of the McGraw-Hill 
Company. 

In 1921, Herbert Hoover invited Mr. 
Feiker to join him in Washington as 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
to personally aid him in carrying out 
plans for the reorganization of the 
Department of Commerce in its rela- 
tions with trade and industry, and he 
secured leave from the McGraw-Hill 
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Conventions Coming 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, SUPPLY 
DIVISION, New York, January 
17-21. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 18. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
ELECTRICAL INSPECTORS, Kansas 
City, Mo., January 25-27. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, PACIFIC DIVISION, 
Del Monte, Cal., January 27-29, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DEALERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January $1- 
February 5. 








ARTISTIC LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 31-February 5. 

NORTHWEST ELECTRIC LIGHT 
& POWER ASSOCIATION, Portland, 
Oregon, February 10-11. 




















Company and spent eighteen months in 
government work. 

Completing this work in 1923, Mr. 
Feiker became operating vice-president 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, where he has done an outstanding 
job in organizing competitive com- 
modity promotion campaigns for groups 
of manufacturers. 





New Director of A.B.P. 





Frederick M. Feiker has been ap- 


pointed managing director of the 
Associated Business Papers to develop 
a broad program for the forwarding of 
American business. 


Boston League Forms 
S. E. D. Chapter 


With president George H. Wahn in 
the chair, the Metropolitan Electrical 
League of Boston, Mass., voted unani- 
mously to establish a chapter of the 
Society for Electrical Development and 
to push the recently devised plan for 
market development as described at the 
gathering by William Goodwin, oper- 
ating vice-president of the Society. 

Frank S. Price, president of the Pet- 
tingell-Andrews Company, Boston, pre- 
sented the report of the development 
committee which recommended entering 
the society and which proposes to em- 
ploy a permanent local manager to help 
carry on the co-operative work in all 
branches of the electrical industry in 
the Boston district. 

Brief addresses in favor of the plan 
were made by A. W. Longley, vice- 
president New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company; Karl L. Norris, 
vice-president Wetmore-Savage Com- 
pany; Geo. H. Cox, New England man- 
ager Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, H. F. Wallace, 
New England manager Edison Lamp 
Works, and others. 

During the discussion Mr. Goodwin 
stated that the Red Seal Plan of wiring 
is now in successful operation in 819 
cities and towns, and that electrical 
contractors are benefiting from this 
far beyond expectations, to say nothing 
of the other branches of the industry. 





The Rocky Mountain Electrical Co-opera- 
tive League announces the change of name 
to the Electrical League of Utah, effective 
December 7, 1926. The address remains the 
same—215 Kearns Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., an- 
nounces that L. Wood, formerly with the 
Carolina Power & Light Company with 
headquarters in Raleigh, N. C., has become 
a member of the sales organization of 
Duplex-a-lite Division of the company. Mr. 
Wood's special effort will be in the interest 
of Duplex-a-lite central-station campaign 
operations. He will make his headquarters 
at Meriden, but will cover the entire United 
— in campaign and sales-promotional 
work. 

A. H. Bruning, formerly with the light- 
ing service department of the Edison Lamp 
Works at Harrison, J., has become 
southern representative of the Ivanhoe 
Division of the Miller Company. Mr. 
Bruning will make his headquarters in 
Atlanta and will cover the territory for- 
merly traveled by W. E. Trittipo who has 
left the Ivanhoe organization to become 
district manager for the Miller Company 
with headquarters in Atlanta. 


J. J. Keith has been appointed associate 
sales manager of Altorfer Bros. Company, 
Peoria, Iliinois. 

Mr. Keith was formerly associated with 
this company, having been advertising man- 
ager from 1918 to 1921, and associate sales 
manager during 1922 and 1923. 


W. Brewster Hall, district sales manager 
of New York State territory for Pass & 
Seymour, Inc., will direct the sales in 
New England yng 4 in conjunction with 
the New York State territory. Stanley D. 
Whitford will reside in Boston and repre- 
sent the company in the New England 
states. — D. Senior, formerly New 
England district sales manager, will devote 
his time to specialized work in the New 
York City sales territory. 
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Chicago Lamp Market, 
January 3 to 22 


As is customary, the winter furniture 
market, including lamp exhibits, will 
be held January 3 to 22 at the Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. Electrical men who 
have visited the market have been im- 
pressed by the fine showing of lamps. 
Practically all the large lamp manufac- 
turers of the country and a great num- 
ber of the smaller ones are represented 
at the mart. The season’s latest offer- 
ings of lamps, objets d’art, metal fur- 
niture and, of course, a large line of 
wooden furniture will be on display and 
those who visit the market find the ex- 
hibits very much worth while. 





National Art & Gift Associa- 
tion to Hold Spring Show 


From February 28 to March 5, the 
National Art & Gift Association will 
hold its Spring exhibit at the Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia. Advance res- 
ervations of buyers indicate a record- 
breaking attendance and unusual in- 
terest of retailers, it is declared, and 
retailers from all parts of the country 
are expected to attend. Offices of the 
association are located in the Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia. 





Stone & Webster, Inc., and Blodget & 
Company, announce the formation of a new 
company under the name of Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc. The company 
will begin operations on January 1st, 1927, 
with an authorized capitol of $10,000,000. 

The corporation is a combination of the 
securities department of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., and the old investment house of 
Blodget & Co. The engineering and con- 
struction, management, and investigating 
departments of Stone & Webster, Inc., are 
not included and will not be affected by 
the combination. 

Bayard F. Pope, now a partner of Blod- 
get & Company, will be president of the 
new corporation. Other officers and the 
directors will be drawn from both the par- 
ticipating companies, all the present part- 
ners of Blodget & Company being officers of 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc. 

The head offices of the new company will 
be at 120 Broadway, New York. 


The Interstate Electric & Radio Corpora- 
tion has opened for business at 1113 Harneys 
St., Omaha. This new firm announces that 
its policy is to sell wholesale exclusively 
through legitimate dealers and contractors 
only. The important lines distributed in- 
clude, in radio: Crosley, Cunningham, Ray- 
O-Vac, Utah, Valley and Kodel. Weber 
Wiring Devices, Connecticut Materials, Gen- 
eral Porcelain, Alphaduct Loom, Dutch 
Brand Tapes, etc, E. C. Nickerson, form- 
erly manager of the Electric Supply Com- 
pany of Omaha, has been appointed presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Julius Daniels has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the sales depart- 
ment, Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
sens of Boston. Mr. Daniels is widely 
nown throughout the light and power field 
for his work as iluminating engineer of 
the Boston company and his activities as 
chairman of the lighting service committee 
of the N.E.L.A. and of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. He shared with the 
Boston dison company last spring in 
winning the industrial lighting contest 
sponsored by the N.E.L.A. 


Electric Heating Association Formed in 
California.—Representative men in the San 
Francisco Bay region interested in electric 
heating have formed the Electric Heating 
Association of California, which held its 
second meeting in San Francisco on Dec. 1. 
The association will hold regular luncheon 
meetings to discuss any problems in sell- 
ing industr.s], commercial and domestic 
heating. Officers elected were: president, 
J. L. Farley, Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany; vice-president, Arthur Kempston, 
Apex Electric Sales Company, and_secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. R. Owens, General Elec- 
tric Company. 
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Sales Will Set Record 


Based on the first three-quarters of 
1926 and last-quarter estimates, sales 
of electric washers will reach a new 
high record for the year. Data sup- 
plied by the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association gives 
the comparison by quarters with 
former years. 





Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., announces that, 
effective January 1, 1927, the use of the 
name of the Johns-Pratt Company will be 
discontinued and the business of that or- 
ganization continued under the name of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company. The change is in the corporate 
name only and the trade mark “Noark” will 
be continued to identify the products with 
which it has been associated. 


The Edwin L. Wiegand Company an- 
nounces the following appointments as sales 
and engineering representatives in the 
various territories: Jones & Manter, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; C. I. Hayes, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Industrial Engineer- 
ing & Equipment Co., St. Louis, Missouri ; 
Harrison Sales Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


The Superior Iceless Refrigerator, Inc., 
announces that it has purchased the 
Couzens Ice Machine Company of Detroit. 
The general offices of the new company are 
located in the Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the factory which is producing 
the big line of Superior electric refrigera- 
tion units, is located in Wapakeneta. 

The new company is composed of a group 
of well-known business men, headed by 
Charles A. Kolp, of Canton, Ohio, as presi- 
dent. Edward L. Frantz, of Cleveland, 
chairman of the board of the Apex Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, is executive 
vice-president of the new organization. 
Charles F. Carroll, of Cleveland, is second 
vice-president in charge of sales. E. E. 
Quirk, of Akron, is secretary and M. J. 
Murphy, of Cleveland, is treasurer. 


The Lion Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of Louis Jay Ansbacher as advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Ansbacher has been with 
the advertising departments of the Associ- 
ated Exhibitors and the Pathé Company, 
also with the Federal and Sackheim and 
nen advertising agencies of New York 
Yity. 


The Jalonick Appliance Company, Dallas, 
Tex., wholesale distributor of electrical 
specialties, on Jan. 1 will become an inde- 
pendent jobbing organization and will cover 
the States of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas and Louisiana, Hartwell 
Jalonick, president of the company, an- 
nounces that already such lines as those 
manufactured by the Hart & Hegeman 
Manufacturing Company, the American 
Wiremold Company, the M. B. Austin Com- 
pany, Edwards & Company, etc., are being 
handled, and the company also has the 
agency for Westinghouse lamps. The 
Jalonick company has moved into ware- 
house unit No. 2 of the Santa Fe Terminal 
at Dallas. Hollis R. Johnson, the com- 
pany’s new sales manager, was for eight 
years with the Commercial Electric Com- 
pany of St. Louis and for ten years pre- 
ceding was purchasing agent for Stone & 
Webster, at El Paso, Tex. 
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A. E. Waller Appointed 
Managing Director N.E.M.A. 


Alfred E. Waller has been appointed 
managing director of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association ef- 
fective on the thirteenth of December. 
This announcement comes from Gerard 
Swope, president of the association. 

Mr. Waller has been chief engineer 
of the Ward Leonard Electric Company 
since 1918; having been connected with 
that company since 1909. He has been 
active in the affairs of the Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Council and served for 
two years as president of the Electric 
Power Club. Both of these organiza- 
tions are included in the new association. 





New York Electrical Credit 
Association Meets 


The New York Electrical Credit As- 
sociation held its thirty-first annual 
meeting and dinner at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, on Dee. 14. 
Many Connecticut, New York State 
and New Jersey members were present. 
Two principal subjects were discussed, 
many members taking part: “Does a 
Salesman Help or Hinder Business by 
Acting as a Collector?” and “Vicarious 
Credit Granting.” The first discussion 
was led by H. H. Lippe of Newark, 
N. J., and the second by H. B. Car- 
penter of New York City. William R. 
Montgomery, addressed the convention 
on the new amended bankruptcy law. 
At the banquet B. C. Forbes, editor 
Forbes Magazine, gave a talk on the 
industrial situation. 

The following were elected as direc- 
tors for a term of three years: L. R. 
Edwards, Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; C. McKew Parr, Parr Elec- 
tric Company, New York City, and J. H. 
Lecour, Mitchell Rand Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. 





N.E.M.A. Supply Division 
Meeting January 17-21 


The supply division of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association 
and the sections of that division, in- 
cluding the radio section, will hold its 
semi-annual meeting in New York from 
January 17 to 21, inclusive. 

The meetings of the radio section 
will be held at Old Colony Club, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, from Wednes- 
day, January 19, to Friday, January 
21, inclusive, concluding with a banquet 
on Friday evening, January 21. 

Meetings of the other sections of the 
supply division will be held at the 
association office, 30 East Forty-second 
Street, and the Hotel Roosevelt from 
January 17 to 21, inclusive. 

A general meeting of the supply 
division will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 19, 1927, beginning 
at two o’clock, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
A banquet of the supply division will 
follow in the evening of the same day. 





The Union Electric Company, 933 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, jobber, has purchased 
a six-story modern warehouse building at 
the southwest corner of Duquesne Way and 
Evans Way and after alterations which 
are now being made will occupy the build- 
ing about Jan. 1. 
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Mr. R. B. Wilson, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Wilson:- 


Cleaners. 


the finders. 


ditions in Boston. 





-» Toronto 








Boston , Mass. 


total number dropped from the plane brought free cleaners to 


We have sold in the five week campaign 510 cleaners and 


know that this number will be increased to 1200 by Christmas, 


which we feel is & satisfactory showing under present con- 


Very truly yours, 


Superintendent Appliance Department, 


m Cl 
Cleveland, “Ohin Co., Inc. 
Manufactured ” Dictated by C.E.Creenwood. 
he Premier Vacant distributed ind d BMD 
m™ Cleaner Cq Lt anada by 
+» Ltd. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY OF BOSTON 
General Offices, 39 Boyiston Street 


November 10, 1926. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 


We tried something quite unusual for 
Boston in spectacular selling when we put on in cooperation 
with your Company our fall campaign on Premier Duplex 
The opening of the campaign with distribution 
by aeroplane of a hundred thousand circulars dropped over 
forty-two communities, created wide attention. 

One of the leading newspapers was interested to the 

point of lending its window for a tie-in display. 


Nine "lucky coupons" out of twenty-five included in the 
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Partial List of Exhibitors 


National Lighting Equipment Exhibition 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio— 
January 31-February 5, 1927 


Details of convention will be found on page 112 


Name 


Acme Lighting Products Co. 
Artcraft Metal Stpg. Corp.. 


L. Beyer & Co.. 
Biddle-Gaumer Co. 
J:G- Braun... ... 


Cincinnati Artistic — 
Iron Works. . 


Faries Mfg. Co.. 
Ferro-Art Lighting Fixture Co.. 
H. A. Framburg & Co.. 


Oscar O. Friedlaender........ 
Gillinder & Sons, Inc..... 


Globe Metal Mfg. Co.. 
Grahling Bros. Co.. 
Gruber Bros.. ; 
Edwin F. Guth Co. 
Halcolite Co., Inc.. 


Herwig Company. . 
Phil R. Hinkley .. : 
Incandescent Supply Co.. 


Jeannette Shade & Novelty ¢ Co. 


Jefferson Glass Co.. 
Kayline Co.. Peep ote 
Kopp Glass, Inc.. Rr erie a 
Leviton Mfg. Co..... 
Lightolier Co... . 


Markel Lighting — Inc.. 
Mazzolini Artcraft Co.. 
Midwest Chandelier Co. . 
Moe-Bridges Co........... 
Murlin Mfg. Co........ 


N. Y. Lighting Fixture — Co. 


Wm. R. Noe & Sons 


Novelty Lighting Cop. AN 
Peerless Light Co............. 


Perfeclite Co...... 

Phoenix Glass Co. . 

Phoenix Light Co.. 

Porcelier Mfg. Co.. 

Radiant Lighting Fixture Co.. 
Rapaport Brothers. . 

Edw. N. Riddle Co. 


H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co...... 


United Novelty Co... . 


Victory Lamp Co. . 
The Virden Co. 


Chas. J. Weinstein Co.. 
Welsbach Company.......... 


ists .. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Crescent Art Metal Co......... 
Charles V. Daiger Co........... 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co..... 

M. Eisenberg & Son........... 
Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


... Cleveland, Ohio. 
.. New York City... 
.. St. Louis, Mo. ... 

... New York City... 

Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co.. eee 

wae. GEteagoe BI... .. 
. Cleveland, Ohio. . 


.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
.. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Address 


. Cleveland, Ohio.. 
.. Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Beardslee Chand. _ Cis 5.0 


Chicago, IIll...... 


.. Cleveland, Ohio... 
.. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
ry ere, ) |) eee 
pervert Wlee:. CO... 6.655. 65s00s: 
Champion Lighting Co......... 


Chicago, llf........ 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Bridgeton, N. J... 
Boston, Mass.. 
Pasha Ns dics... 
New York City... 
New York City... 
New York City... 
. Decatur, Ill...,.. 
New York City... 


. CHicago,; Tl, ..... 
Franka Pottery. .......... 6+ -. 
Frankelite Company.......... 


Lansdale, Pa... .. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 


. New York City... 
GV Glase Cos... occ ee cee ee 
Gillinder Brothers............. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


..... Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co... ... 
Globe Lighting Fixture — Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 
. Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Hartford, Conn... 


New York City .. 
Jeannette, Pa.... 


. Follansbee, W. Va. 
. Cleveland, Ohio. . 
.. Swissvale, Pa.... 
.. Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Seessssccccss ING PORE City... 
Eincol Mife. Co... 6. ce es 
Lion Elec. Mfg. Co........... 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co...... 


Detroit, Mich... . 
New York City... 
Charleroi, Pa... .. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. .. 


New York City... 


New York City... 
New York City... 
_ Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Chicago, IIll...... 


. Pittsburgh, Pa... 
. New York City... 


«» Chicago, EP... .. 
wee BOLERO; OHIO: ..... 
Scott-Ullman Co..... ee 
Shapiro & Aronson, Inc........ 


Cleveland, Ohio.. 
New York City... 


. BattleCreek, Mich. 
Star Chandelier Co............ 


New York City... 


ose 0s. ING Yorke City... 
Alfred Vester — 1 eet 
.. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
... Cleveland, Ohio.. 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. eee 


Providence, R. I.. 


Vermilion, Ohio. . 


. New York City... 
. Gloucester City, 
N. 


. Wrought iron furniture 


. Lighting fixtures 


. Lighting fixtures 


. Illuminating glassware 


. Lighting fixtures 
. Cleveland, Ohio.. 
. Kansas City, Mo.. 
... Milwaukee, Wis. . 
...... Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Nelson Bead’ Co... .. «6.60.00. 


. Lighting fixture commercial 
. Illuminating glassware 


Product 


Lighting fixtures 
Lighting fixtures 
Lighting fixtures 
Lighting fixtures 
Lighting fixtures 
Stampings and spinnings 
Wiring devices 

Lighting fixtures 


Lighting fixtures 


Lacquers 

Lacquers 

Wrought iron lighting equip. 
Testing laboratories 
Portable lamps 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Ill. glassware & light. fixtures 
Illuminating glassware 
Illuminating glassware 
Illuminating glassware 
Lighting fixtures 

Outdoor lighting fixtures 


Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Wiring devices 

Lighting fixtures 

Brackets and outdoor lanterns 
Lighting fixtures 
Illuminating glassware 
Illuminating glass. and lamps 
Lighting fixtures 


Wiring devices 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Illum. glass and lighting fixt. 


Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Light. fixt., com. and outdoor 

Importers crystal chandelier 
parts and electrical novelties 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures outdoor 

Lighting fixtures 


Lighting fixtures 

Porcelain fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Shades and lamps 
Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Lighting fixtures 

Wiring devices 

Lighting fixtures and lamps 
Illuminating glassware 
Stampings 

Outdoor lighting equipment 
Lighting fixtures 
Commercial units 

Lighting fixtures 


Lighting fixtures 




















New York Electrical League 
Erects Christmas Tree 


Carrying out its annual Christmas 
tree ceremony, the New York Electri- 
cal League on Wednesday, Dec. 22, 
erected in Times Square a living 
Christmas tree, which is to be planted 
in Riverside Drive as a gift to the city. 
This tree is a great Colorado spruce, 
a sister to the national Christmas tree 
installed two years ago at the White 
House and which will again be lighted 
this year by the President. The New 
York league tree was presented by the 
Amawalk Nurseries, with its roots 
curled and wrapped, and installed over 
a subway grating, where it was pro- 
tected by the warm air. At the base 
of the tree were electric signs bearing 
a greeting from the league “to all New 
York and the stranger within her 
gates.” 

Ceremonies at the tree includea 
music by the Gloria Trumpeters, dedi- 
cation of the tree by President S. E. 
Kimball of the league and acceptance 
for the city by Park Commissioner 
Gallatin, with an appreciation by 
Louis Wiley of the New York Times, 
speaking for the press. Music from 
the luncheon in the Hotel Astor was 
broadcast from the boughs of the tree. 
More than fifteen hundred members 
and guests were present at the lunch- 
eon, where Cardinal Hayes of New 
York made a Christmas address to the 
assembled diners. 





The Graybar Electric Company announces 
a change in location of its local up-town 
wholesale distributing store, effective No- 
vember 15, from 105 West Fortieth Street 
to larger accommodations at 231-235 East 
Forty-second Street. The new quarters for 
this branch store, which is maintained by 
the Graybar Company separately from its 
main New York distributing house on Hud- 
son Street for the convenience of mid-town 
wholesalers and retailers, will have ap- 
proximately 7,000 square feet of floor space, 
an increase of 2,500 square feet over pres- 
ent accommodations. The move to new 
and larger quarters has been necessitated, 
according to officials of the company, by 
the volume of increased business and the 
desire for a location more conveniently 
placed to the trade. 


Everard 8. Pratt, personnel manager of 
the Celluloid Company, of Newark, N. J. 
and formerly employment manager of Wm: 
Filene’s Sons Co., of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Executive Placement 
Bureau of the Retail Research Association. 


The Executive Placement Bureau of the 
Retail Research Association was formerly 
under the direction of Mr. T. Deland, who 
announced his resignation effective Novem- 
ber Ist. 


S. N. Clarkson has been appointed as- 
sistant to the managing director of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at 30 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. Mr. Clarkson 
brings to his new position a record of con- 
structive work as executive secretary of 
the Electric Power Club, which was just 
merged with the other manufacturers 
bodies. He has also had a broad experi- 
ence in industrial, manufacturing and cen- 
tral-station work. He received his techni- 
cal training at the Sydney (Australia) 
Technical College, and was for a number 
of years associated with the Union flec- 
tric Light & Power Company of St. Louis, 
in sales work. 


The Square D Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, announces the F. J. Holzhauer, who 
formerly had headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been made branch sales manager 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, with offices at 309 
Mercantile Library Building. W. D. Clark, 
formerly in the Cincinnati territory has 
been moved into the Pittsburgh office, 613 
Bessemer Building. The Milwaukee office, 
under H. R. Allen has changed its address, 
the new location being Room 913, First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building. 
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Women as Aids in 
Central-Station Selling 
Continued from page 111 


garet Hutton while Sarai Waugh is 
the lighting expert. Mrs. Waugh 
also goes into the home and suggests 
lighting equipment and improve- 
ments when such service is requested 
by customers. A recent acquisition 
to the company’s customer contact 
work is the traveling bus, described 
in the December issue of Electrical 


Merchandising, which carries the 
demonstration to the customer’s 
doorstep, thus solving the prob- 


lem of transportation facilities for 
women living in outlying communi- 
ties. 


Advises Customers 


The Detroit Edison Company, 
while conducting no home economics 
department, has a customer service 
in the form of lighting and wiring 
advice and information. Mariquita 
Dygert is a special representative of 
the sales department (which is under 
the personal direction of a justly- 
famed woman in the electrical field 
—Sarah M. Sheridan, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Detroit Edison Company). 
Miss Dygert works with architects, 
builders and home builders, seeking 
to improve lighting and _ wiring 
standards in the home. 

While no so-called home economics 
work has as yet been undertaken by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, there is a system of per- 
sonal contact work carried on under 
the direction of Mrs. Frances Ros- 
enberg. 

Outstanding educational work in 
the Philadelphia Electric Company’s 
teritory is done by Gertrude Shearer, 
in charge of the company’s educa- 
tional service. Lectures, specializ- 
ing in some cases on lighting, wiring 
and the adaptability of electrical 
equipment to the household are 
given, including a motion picture, 
“His Spirit Still Lives,” a presenta- 
tion of electrical progress since Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s time. 

In the South, considerable work is 
done with the women in the home by 
the home service representatives of 
the Alabama Power Company under 
the direction of Susan Brandon. 
This department numbers fifteen 
home economists and saleswomen 
covering various territories in Ala- 
bama. In a recent range campaign, 
cooking demonstrations were given 
in dozens of Alabama towns, over 
900 ranges being sold. 
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Customer contact work is very 
favorably received in the Middle 
West and many outstanding successes 
are noted among the utilities in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

“The Home Service Lady Says 
‘ ” is the characteristic intro- 
duction to household information ap- 
pearing weekly in the newspapers in 
the territory of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Corporation, whose home 
service activities are directed by 
Mrs. Katherine Delaney of Green 
Bay, Wis. A worker in each of the 
major divisions of the company 
reports to the director. Cooking 
classes are held throughout the di- 
visions, sessions ranging from one, 
two to three afternoons a week, with 
sometimes an evening session to 
which women are invited to bring 
their husbands. 

Advertisements are inserted in 
newspapers, posters, put up in gro- 
cery stores and an invitation to at- 
tend is sometimes extended through 
the meter readers. Souvenirs are 
usually given those attending the 
school, either a set of measuring 
spoons, cooking chart, etc. Cooking 
and laundry demonstrations are also 
given before high school classes, 
parent -teachers associations and 
farmers’ institutes. A cooking school 
held in a Russian settiement where 
an interpreter was needed brought 
forth such good results that another 
school was requested, the company 











HAT cooking is not 
| drudgery but a fine and | 
| delicate art, based on ex- 
act science, is the point 
| emphasized well in talks by 

Mrs. E. Wieser, of the home 

service department of the 

Northwestern Electric 
| Company, Portland, Ore. 
| From a sales point of view, 
| a psychological advantage 
is gained by placing the 
art of cooking on this high 
point, Mrs. Wieser be- 
lieves. The housewife is 
taught that cooking is one 
of the bases of culture, re- 
finement and hospitality in 
the home, after which the 
demonstrator can show 
that the acme of good 
cooking with a _ mini- 
mum of drudgery can be 
reached only by the use of 
the electric range. 
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reports, declaring that this work was 
real Americanization work. 

One of the most successful home 
service departments in the Middle 
West is carried on by Bernice Bell, 
of the Northern States Power Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, with Laurene 
Littell as home lighting specialist. 


Range Promotion 


In the far west, in Portland, Ore., 
the Northwestern Electric Company 
is doing commendable work in con- 
nection with the electric range, a 
popular appliance on the Coast. 
Weekly demonstration and lecture 
is given by Mrs. E. Wieser in a spe- 
cial room of the building, fitted up 
as a tea room. The manner of ad- 
vertising these demonstrations is by 
means of a calendar program con- 
taining announcement of two or 
three months’ demonstrations. This 
program lists the menu to be cooked 
and served each week and contains 
some advertising of ranges, refrig- 
erators and ironers handled by the 
company. The programs are dis- 
tributed mainly by the salesmen, 
each sending them to his best pros- 
pects or to customers who might be 
interested. A small supply is also 
left with dealers to give their 
prospects. 

An electric refrigerator of the 
make sold by the company is part of 
the equipment of the tea room and 
quite frequently a frozen dessert is 
on the day’s menu. 


Free Day Nursery 


Quite an unusual stunt in cus- 
tomer service was the free day 
nursery maintained two years ago 
by the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation of Fresno, Cal., at the 
county fair. Together with the 
nursery were provided a children’s 
playground, rest-room and first-aid 
station with a physician and nurses 
in attendance. During one week of 
the fair, one hundred infants and 
five hundred children were cared for, 
leaving the mothers free to come and 
go as they saw fit and to enjoy the 
fair as they had never before been 
able to. Last year, because of the 
many cases of infantile paralysis 
prevalent in the district, the nursery 
idea was abandoned and a tea room 
provided instead. It was the only 
place on the grounds where both men 
and women could rest and at the 
same time be served with a refresh- 
ing cup of tea. Four Chinese girls 
dressed in native costume had charge 
of the tea room and in one week 
served 5,750 cups of tea. 
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